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VIRTUE AND THE VIRTUES* 


GrorceE ALBERT Cog, LL.D., 
Professor Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Although my topic concerns the method of moral instruction and 
training rather than the philosophy of education, it may be well, for 
the sake of preventing misunderstanding, to state at the outset some 
of the assumptions that underlie the practical suggestions that I shall 
offer. I assume, for example, that moral character is altogether a 
matter of a man’s relations to society. Religion thinks of society in 
a peculiarly broad way, making it include God and our dead, as well 
as all the living. Concerning religion our state schools are not permit- 
ted, and should not be permitted, to give instruction. This limitation 
must be rigidly maintained in the interest alike of religious liberty and 
of political equality. I do not desire any recognition of the religious 
basis of morals. What I hope for is a recognition that life, as far as 
it is truly successful, is social through and through. I put no stress 
whatever upon the desirability of an increased use of the Bible or of 
worship. We must rely first of all upon the right organization and 
conduct of the school, and upon the teacher’s personality, but in addi- 
tion we should have a definite, systematic, carefully graded scheme 
for leading pupils, in morals as in everything else, to see just what 
they are about. This means instruction in morals, but instruction in 
morals ean have its proper effect upon character only when the ideas 
that are to be communicated develop in the pupil’s mind as a phase 
of his own reaction to a conerete social situation. The problem that 
I propose to myself is, how can this unity of moral idea and moral 
reaction be effected in the school? 





* Paper before the National Council of Education, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, July 5, 1911. 
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The reason why we have not made more rapid progress toward 
a satisfactory method is, in my opinion, that we have given inadequate 
scrutiny to the content of the proposed instruction. We have given 
too much attention to the virtues, and too little to virtue. I question 
whether a satisfactory method ean be had as long as the basis of the 
curriculum is a catalogue of virtues. 

The ancients, as well as the moderns, offer us lists of cardinal 
or essential virtues. ‘‘Prudence, courage, temperance, and justice’’ 
is a list that has come down to us all the way from Plato. But what 
are these cardinal virtues in the concrete? We know that a Sophist 
as well as a Socrates could lay claim to every one of them. Prudence 
requires nothing but sufficient wisdom to get what you are after, no 
matter what this is. So, too, one ean have courage in executing any 
design, good or bad. Nor does temperance or self-control imply any- 
thing as to a man’s central purpose. That even the concept of justice 
depends for its meaning upon an antecedent conception of humanity 
is shown by the fact that the greatest of the ancient philosophers 
regarded slavery as inherently in accord with human nature, and 
therefore just. 

When we come to modern schedules intended as a basis for a eur- 
riculum of instruction in morals, we find certain inequalities that are 
not recognized in the schemes themselves. The chief part of these 
lists consists ordinarily of virtues like these: Industry, patience, obed- 
ience, courage, self-respect, perseverance, self-control, economy, ami- 
ability, contentment, comradeship, fidelity. How much is really im- 
plied in such terms? Is industry good per se, or does its goodness 
depend upon the end for which one works? Clearly patience is good 
only when it is the shortest way to a good end; otherwise impatience 
is better. Courage on behalf of a good cause is good; otherwise it 
is bad. Self-respect is good only to the extent that one is worthy of 
respect. Economy is good only that one’s savings may be used 
for something worth while. Amiability must be of the kind that dis- 
tinguishes between good and bad men before we can approve it. 
There are times when contentment is out of order; and there are 
conditions in which obedience only prolongs unjust authority, and 
creates a craven spirit in him who obeys. Even fidelity, as with the 
political trickster who always ‘‘stands by his friends,’’? may imply 
evasion of the larger good. In short, all these virtues can exist, either 
singly or in combination, in a character that every one of us would 
call bad. 
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Certain of the virtues that appear in these lists, however, are 
less ambiguous. Thus, kindness, unselfishness, helpfulness, and truth- 
fulness point with a fair degree of definiteness to a social end. When 
we come, finally, to love of parents, we have before us an end that 
is always unambiguously social. The difference between a virtue like 
love of parents and a virtue like perseverance lies in two things: Love 
of parents expresses a social purpose, and it indicates the persons to- 
ward whom it is directed, while perseverance does neither of these 
things. 

Now, our first concern in the teaching of morals should be to se- 
cure genuine discrimination between social and unsocial ends or pur- 
poses, not between abstract or formal virtues. The question to be 
raised in the pupil’s mind concerning an act or a course of action is 
not, Is it industrious, courageous, persevering? but, What persons 
does it affect, and how does it affect them? ’ 

The trouble with formal moral instruction as it has been under- 
stood lies deeper than most of its critics have realized. Times with- 
out number we have insisted that a pupil who understands the vir- 
tues may not practice them. Yes, but the incurably radical fault of 
such instruction is its lack of truth. For it has falsely assumed that 
a pupil who does practice the virtues of the schedule will attain 
to virtue. There are two reasons why this is untrue. The first is 
that most of the virtues in the catalogue are abstract qualities of will, 
not concrete social purposes; they describe some of the conditions of 
an efficient will, but they leave out the social mark of a good will. 
The second reason is that moral character is represented as made up 
of a combination of qualities or virtues. Socrates declared truly that 
virtue is one and indivisible, not a collection of virtues. Now, the 
unity of a good character consists in holding to a social end or pur- 
pose through a period of time, and making the details of conduct all 
contribute to this end. 

It follows that the material for moral instruction is the func- 
tions of men and of institutions in society. Let us stop studying 
virtues, and study instead what actual men do, and why they do it. 
What does a policeman do, and why does he do it? What does the 
health commissioner do, and why does he do it? What does a judge, 
a lawyer, an alderman, a grocer, a hod carrier, a mother, a father, a 
son, a daughter do and why? What does a public library, an art 
museum, a newspaper, a nickel theater, a billboard, a railroad, a uni- 
versity do? Here is the material upon which children are actually 
forming their characters anyway, whether we will or no, It has al: 
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ways been so, and it always will be so. The lives with which the child 
is in contact constitute the primary material for his moral growth. 
All that the school can possibly do is to improve the use that he 
makes of it, partly by calling his attention to what would otherwise be 
overlooked ; partly by extending, through literature and history, the 
range of cases upon which he reacts; partly by reinforcing social in- 
centives, partly by forming the school into a little society which car- 
ries on a directed experiment in living. 

I am tempted to pause here to remark that the transformation 
of curriculum and method thus indicated is a part of the reform 
that is sometimes called the ‘‘new education.’’ The old scheme of 
merely general culture broke down because it taught processes, but 
neglected functions. It insisted that a child must know arithmetic, 
but it never called his attention to the function of a grocer in society. 
It was punctilious of linguistic propriety, but it had nothing to say 
about the health of a community, how it is to be preserved, and who is 
responsible. It taught historical genealogies, but nothing concerning 
a favorable birth for the next generation of babies. Many years ago, 
when the first threshing machine appeared in a certain rural com- 
munity, several boys were punished because their desire to see it work 
caused them to be tardy at school. So far was the old fashioned 
school from reality. Nor are we ourselves beyond the danger of per- 
petuating this separation. To teach qualities of character, but not 
the functions of men and women and children, is to perpetuate it. 

Examples of what is now needed are not lacking in Superinten- 
dent Carr’s proposals, especially for the first, second, and fourth high 
school years.* Here he bases moral instruction directly upon the strue- 
ture and functions of a mercantile house, the family, the state. In 
a measure he employs the same method in his proposals for the kin- 
dergarten and the first four grades. Even such abstract heads as 
helpfulness, kindness, sociability, seem in several cases to cover the 
idea of function rather than quality. Yet the old wineskins are still 
in evidence under many of the captions. 

In his proposals for grades five to eight, Mr. Carr seems to 
me less happy in his conception of material and method. White’s 
**Character Lessons,’’ which are here followed, though they contain 
material which teachers can use, are constructed upon an inverted 
method. First come definitions or explanations of a virtue, then illus- 





1913. See proceedings of the National Education Association, San Francisco, 
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trations, and finally applications. What is thisif not precisely the teach- 
ing about virtues that has brought formal moral instruction into disre- 
pute? Let us begin alesson in morals, just as we begin one in nature- 
study, with a concrete case that is at least partly within the pupil’s ex- 
perience. Let the pupil be led to analyze it himself, and to make discov- 
ery for himself of the breadth or the narrowness, the social constructive- 
ness or destructiveness of the conduct involved in it. As for the applica- 
tion—well, we who are in the work of Sunday-school reform directed 
one of our first and fiercest attacks against the old way of making the 
application, that is, separating the ‘‘lesson’’ of the lesson from the 
lesson itself. An examination of the newly adopted graded lesson 
systems will show a decided improvement in this respect. Yet here 
we find a public school lesson on industry that starts out with an ex- 
planation of what industry is, then gives examples of industrious 
merchants, manufacturers, inventors, and naturalists, and ends with 
an application, not to store keeping, manufacturing, ete., but to school 
studies! Does anyone reaily believe that Willie Green of the fifth 
grade will study his lessons because John Wanamaker, Thomas A. 
Edison, and Luther Burbank work hard in their respective occupa- 
tions? Willie is engaged with functions which to him are different 
from those of merchant, inventor, and naturalist. At some point in 
his course it will, perhaps, be worth while for him to study the career 
of Mr. Wanamaker in order to see what a merchant does for society, 
and how he does it; Mr. Edison’s career, to see what an inventor does 
for society, and how he does it; and Mr. Burbank’s career, to see how 
the breeds of plants and of animals can be improved, and why they 
should be improved; but if you wish to make eleven-year-old Willie 
Green enjoy hard study, you must find your leverage in something 
that he ean recognize as his own present good. A teacher who cannot 
teach arithmetic so that it seems to Willie to be included in his very 
own job will scarcely induce mathematical zeal by telling how many 
hours a day Mr. Edison spends in his laboratory ! 

The first requirement for an effective system for teaching morals, 
then, is the frank abandonment of the virtues as the subject matter 
of the curriculum, and the substitution therefor of the functions of 
men and women and children in society. The adoption thus of con- 
erete material will open wide the way to a solution of three trouble- 
some problems, namely: How to secure a truly developmental order 
of topics from grade to grade; how to awaken a sense of obligation 
within a scheme of free individual growth; and how to co-ordinate 
morals with the other subjects of the curriculum. 
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Curricula based upon ‘‘the virtues’’ are inherently incapable of 
obeying a genuinely developmental principle. If we have thirty or 
forty virtues to teach, with only eight grades in which to teach them, 
we must distribute the virtues pigeon-hole fashion, with only partial 
regard for the order of growth in the pupil’s personality. We inevit- 
ably distribute the virtues through the eight years in a serial order 
that is artificial. Mr. Carr has done about as well as anybody can do 
with such a scheme, yet his plan shows many mis-adjustments like 
these: Obedience is a second grade subject only, though the hardest 
struggle to obey comes later; truthfulness and honesty appear in the 
second and fifth grades only ; cheerfulness appears nowhere above the 
third grade, and justice in the seventh only. Now, in the life of the 
child there is no such serial order of moral issues. Justice, cheerful- 
ness, unselfishness, honesty, truthfulness are appropriate and needful 
at every stage of growth. The fact is that we have here two incom- 
mensurables, a set of abstract moral qualities and a growing child, 
with a repetition of the ancient fallacy of attempting to fit the child 
to the curriculum rather than the curriculum to the child. 

That a way out of the difficulty can be found by building the 
curriculum upon the social functions of human beings appears from 
three considerations. First, these functions can be arranged in an 
ascending order of complexity, from washing our faces and saying 
‘“please,’’? to managing a factory or administering the laws of a 
nation. Second, the ascending order of complexity is substantially an 
ascending order of sociality. Not that family affection with which 
the child begins is ever to be outgrown, but that social feeling, motive, 
and purpose increase in both breadth and depth as social functions 
radiate normally from the hearth to the larger and more complex 
organizations of men. Third, this ascending order of functions and 
motives coincides in general with the child’s increasing contact with 
persons and institutions, and with his increasing assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 

The order of topics thus implied has as its first member the daily 
life of the household, and what each member of it (father, mother, 
children, hired helpers) contributes to it. The concluding topies of the 
series will concern social life in its widest aspects (the economic order, 
poverty, vice, crime, immigration, wealth, marriage and divorce, world 
peace, for example), with such analysis of causes and effects as to 
locate responsibilities. Between these two extremes will appear the 
persons who minister to the household from outside it (the butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, the milkman, the letter carrier) ; then the per- 
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sons and institutions that the child encounters when le begins to go 
to school and to execute errands for father and mother (the teacher, 
piaymates, the street railroad, the fire department, the policeman) ; 
then the industries of the community, whether agricultural, manufae- 
turing, or commercial; then the social institutions of the community 
(schools, libraries, churches, the local government) ; then the activities 
of the county, state, and federal government; then institutions like 
railroads, water and light companies, banks, newspapers, theaters; 
at last the specialized professional and technical cceupations. Here is 
a genuinely progressive order that coincides substantially with the 
growth of the child’s social experience from the kindergarten to 
the end of the high school course. In addition, there will be woven 
into these topics the social aspects of health and disease, sexual hy- 
giene, and preparation for marriage. 

Let us see, now, whether this material is appropriate for awaken- 
ing a sense of obligation within free individual growth. Under excep- 
tional circumstances you may evoke effective moral emotions by sharp- 
ly defining a virtue or a fault and adducing biographical examples of 
it. But the only generally valid method consists in causing the child 
to define to himself his own purpose in situations that he actually 
experiences. When I ask myself what I am really after, and why, I 
compare and contrast one purpose with another, and inevitably I 
begin to estimate values, and to approve and condemn. Now, the cur- 
riculum that I have sketched is based upon the changing social con- 
tacts and reactions of the pupil. Lead him to ask, What does a street 
railroad do for the community? and then, What do I do in this situa- 
tion? and he will almost inevitably appreciate the obligation to pay 
his fare. A boy was throwing stones at a street lamp. A passer-by 
said, ‘‘Why do you wish to break your father’s lamp?’ ‘‘It isn’t 
my father’s lamp!’’ replied the boy. ‘‘Who pays for street lamps, 
then?’’ was the rejoinder. A not less pointed example of the effect 
of defining one’s purpose to one’s self is this: Get a boy to tell you 
what he really wants in the next game of baseball that he plays, and 
you will draw out of him the right material for awakening indigna- 
tion and scorn, admiration and social purpose. I would have in the 
eurriculum the subjects of doll play and other make-believe plays; 
marbles, tops, mumblety peg, and jackstones ; tag, leap-frog, and base- 
ball; running races, tournaments, picnics—not as applications of prin- 
ciples brought from who-knows-where, but as living tissue of morals. 
Just so, the entire series of the child’s extending social contacts ean 
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be so used as to awaken intelligent approvals and condemnations, and 
analysis of one’s own conduct. 

“Is it not evident, finally, that here is the solution of the problem 
of co-ordinating moral instruction with other subjects? Many of 
our teachers, perhaps most, doubt the wisdom of a specific course on 
morals. It is likely, they think, to become abstract. Besides, is not 
every subject that is well taught a moral discipline? Does not arith- 
metic, because it requires accuracy, train to truthfulness? And so 
on. Now, it is true that everything in the school can be made service- 
able to character. But it is easy to overestimate the value of merely 
formal discipline. With our lips we all profess that the pupil’s inter- 
est and motive for study should be found in the thing studied. Yet 
the asserted moral value of mathematics resides not in the content, 
but in the way it is studied—in the mere form of the act, not the 
content of it. The assertion that such merely formal training in math- 
ematies appreciably conduces to truthfulness is open to the gravest 
doubt. You lose most of the moral value of anything when you sepa- 
rate it from the functions in which it has its origin. Scoring a base- 
ball game accurately, or keeping an accurate expense account does train 
to truthfulness, however, because here form is not separated from 
content. Why, now, should teachers longer consent that arithmetic 
or any school subject whatever should be abstracted from the social 
functions to which it belongs in real life? Why should the school 
not recognize that arithmetic is a phase of buying and selling, plant- 
ing and harvesting, building a house, cooking, trimming a gown, even 
playing the games of boys and girls? Now, give us really vital mater- 
ial throughout the school, and the course in morals that I have outlined 
will not seem to be lugged in. It will deal with the primary phase 
of all the material of all the subjects, that is, with the co-operative 
purposes and functions of men in subduing nature and in enriching 
social existence. Language study, number study, earth science, his- 
tory, literature—these exist at all because they minister to the ends 
of a rational will. Study of the ends of a rational will is the study of 
morals. Therefore the study of morals is not only not foreign to the 
other school studies; it is the most natural introduction to every one 
of them, and it alone can lend to them the complete concreteness that 
modern educational theory demands. Here, then, is the principle 
requisite for the co-ordination of morals with other subjects. Morals, 
and morals only, studies the material of education in its wholeness as 
human experience in a purposeful social life; the other studies have 
to do with parts or phases of this material. 








MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. 


FRANKLIN WINSLOW JoHNSON, A.M., 
Principal The University High School, Chicago, IIl. 


Sociability is a marked characteristic of the period of adoles- 
cence. Young people of this age form natural groups for team games, 
for literary and artistic pursuits of a more or less serious nature, and 
for less serious enjoyments such as dancing. The reason underlying 
the formation of all these groups is their desire to be together. The 
average home is able to provide for these social enjoyments only in a 
small degree and in most cases does not do so at all. The Church does 
something in this direction for those whom it is able to reach. Some 
churches have formed clubs for their boys and girls which in a meas- 
ure satisfy the social needs of a few, but these organizations are usu- 
ally restricted by lack of suitable leaders and of the facilities required 
to give variety and permanent attractiveness to their work. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association also partly meets the needs of 
many. We are now hoping that the Boy Scout Movement, so success- 
ful in England, may prove a more effective agency than we have thus 
far tried. But the street corner, vacant lot, billiard hall and some- 
times less desirable places are often the only places in which this natu- 
ral instinct finds unrestricted opportunity for development. Under 
these conditions it is small wonder that the satisfaction of this desire 
for social activity on the part of young people often takes forms an- 
noying to the older and more serious members of the community, if 
not positively harmful to the young people themselves. But while 
the home, the Church, and similar organizations have been unable to 
meet the social needs of the adolescent boy and girl, the high school 
is peculiarly adapted to this end. It is the natural center for the pro- 
motion and proper regulation of this side of the pupil’s life. Thrown 
together intimately during a large part of their waking hours, the 
pupils most naturally form their social groups from their school-fel- 
lows. The classes form natural units for competition in athletic 
games; the pupil’s interest in literary, musical, or artistic activities 
often makes it possible to turn his social instincts in directions which 
promote his intellectual and wsthetic development. There is also the 
additional advantage that the authority of the teachers, which con- 
trols the pupil as no authority outside of school does, if extended 
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sympathetically to the social life of the pupils, assures a better regula- 
tion than ean possibly be provided in any other way. 

It is apparent that the high school has generally failed to recog- 
nize its responsibility in this direction. Athletic, literary, debating, 
musical, and art clubs, with the other forms of social activity natural 
to this period, have not until recently been thought of by school 
authorities as a means of securing an important educational end. 
Save as a principal or teacher has had a chance interest in some par- 
ticular form of the social life of his pupils, little attention has been 
paid to these features of school life except to repress or control their 
troublesome developments. For proof of this ove need only look through 
the proceedings of our educational societies and the periodicals of sec- 
ondary edueation, where he will find numerous articles dealing with 
the pathological side of the situation. Prominent among these are 
numerous papers dealing with the difficulties arising from the finan- 
cial mismanagement of school athletics and the low standards of 
sportsmanship prevailing in high schools. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the serious consequences of the prevalent attitude of school 
authorities toward these matters is found in the school fraternity 
which grew up and flourished recently in response to a real need of 
the pupils, for the satisfaction of which the school made no provision. 
But we are coming to realize that neither the difficulties connected 
with school athletics nor the more serious ones of the school fraternity 
ean be permanently removed by the method of repression. Unless we 
give more serious and intelligent consideration to the real nature of 
the problem we shall find ourselves before long confronted by the same 
difficulties in another form. We cannot change the nature of the boy 
nor should we try to do so. Instead some are now asking if there is 
not behind these expressions of the nature of boys and girls a force 
which, if fully understood and sympathetically guided, might be made 
to contribute not only to their social but to their moral development. 

The English public schools since the time of Arnold have reeog- 
nied the importance of sports in developing the many qualities which 
make for sound character. One need only visit the playing fields of 
Rugby on an afternoon of a half-holiday and watch the boys at play, 
or walk through the cricket clubhouse where no lockers are necessary 
to insure the security of one’s possessions, to realize that there are 
standards of honesty and sportsmanship attainable among boys which 
we have yet hardly dared to hope for. It is true that the boys in 
these schools come from a distinct social class and present a homogene- 
ity of ideal and training which is found in none of our publie high 
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schools and is only approached in a few of our private schools, yet the 
traditions and practices of the great public schools of England are 
the result of an appreciation of the possibilities of utilizing the nat- 
ural social instincts of the boys and of a definite plan of organization 
for the purpose of securing through these the best possible training 
for the leaders of the next generation. Of late, notable success has 
been secured in the same direction in the English municipal day 
schools, which are very much like our public high schools. The most 
valuable lesson which we may learn from the English schools is in 
their recognition of the value of the more purely social activities as a 
means of training their youth to become morally efficient leaders of 
the nation. In the English schools the house, in which from forty to 
sixty boys live, forms the natural unit of organization of the social 
life. On entrance to school a boy is placed in a certain house of which 
he continues to be a member so long as he remains in the school. In 
this house center all his social interests and enthusiasms. For its hon 
or he contends in football, cricket, and the other forms of contests, feel- 
ing greater concern only for the honor of his school as a whole. The 
same method of organization has been employed in some English day 
schools, the boys being divided into groups called ‘‘houses,’’ carrying 
over this name from the boarding schools, although of course the boys 
do not live together in separate houses. This house method with some 
modification has been adopted in some of our American boarding 
schools, but is not adapted to conditions in our high schools. 

What we may learn from the English school is not so much in the 
direction of formal organization as in the attitude of the teachers 
toward the social life of the boys. In England the seeondary-school 
teacher feels it as much a part of his work to share in the sports of his 
boys on the playground as to instruct them in the classroom. It is not 
difficult to trace to its source the real reason why sport is enjoyed by 
English boys for its own sake and why the low standards of honesty and 
sportsmanship so often found in American schools are not to be found 
there. Instead of placing our teachers in responsible charge of the boys 
at their games, more often we leave them without supervision or give 
them into the hands of professional coaches whose personal habits 
are frequently questionable and whose chief desire is that their team 
may win at whatever cost. It is absolutely essential to the proper or- 
ganization and control of the social activities of the high school that 
the teachers shall recognize their value and share in the responsibility 
and labor involved. It is only fair to expect that time and effort 
spent by teachers in these directions -\.!] be taken into consideration 
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in the amount of other work assigned in the more formal work of 
teaching. o 1a 

No such basis as the English schools find in their house plan for 
the formation of suitable groups seems to be at hand in our high 
schools. The classes form natural groups around which certain social 
activities center, but in the various literary, scientific, musical, and 
other clubs, no such basis of selection is appropriate. Here similarity 
of interest seems to offer the only basis for the formation of groups. 
The details of organization adapted to any individual school may best 
be worked out by those in charge. It may not be inappropriate to 
state with some completeness the methods employed and the results 
secured in the school with which the writer of this paper is connected. 
The University High School, Chicago, is a day school of 550 pupils 
of whom about two-thirds are boys. Although a private school, it ap- 
proaches its problems from the democratic view-point of the public 
school. The school aims to provide for all the proper social activities 
of its pupils. These activities are in charge of four committees of the 
faculty who exercise careful supervision over them. This of course, 
does not mean that the teachers exert a repressive influence that robs 
the social life of the pupils of its natural spontaneity. They are rath- 
er helpful advisers sharing with the pupils in their enjoyment of their 
social life. The requirement that all meetings of clubs shall be in the 
daytime removes many difficulties that are found where pupils gather 
in the evening. All meetings are held on the school premises, the usual 
hour being three o’clock, the hour when the session of the day ends. 
The schedule provides for meetings of certain groups of clubs on cer- 
tain days, thus making it possible for a pupil to belong to clubs of 
various sorts and thus extend his social activities more widely than 
he otherwise might. 

Athletics naturally interest the greater number of both boys and 
girls. For the boys athletics include football, baseball, track, basket 
ball, swimming, golf, tennis, and gymnastics: for the girls there are 
basket-ball, baseball, hockey, tennis, golf, swimming, track, and gym- 
nastics. There are carefully supervised contests throughout the entire 
year in these various sports, out of doors when the weather is suit- 
able and indoors at other times. Most of the contests are between dif- 
ferent teams of the school. For these teams the classes form the basis 
of division though the number of teams from a given class is not con- 
fined to one in each sport. With competition running high for places 
on these different teams and with daily practice or games, it will be 
seen that every afternoon throughout the entire year finds a large 
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number both of the boys and of the girls engaged in competitive games 
of some sort. During the autumn of last year there were eight foot- 
ball teams practicing and playing regularly. It is possible in this way 
to rob of all weight the objection that athletics actually furnish phy- 
sical training only to a few pupils and those the ones who least need 
it. While the school does not yet secure, as do the English public 
schools, that each pupil who is physically able shall compet: regularly 
in some form of athletic sport, yet a large part, both boys and girls, 
actually do engage in such sport with regularity under careful super- 
vision. 

While in most schools inter-school games, with the preparation of 
the teams for these contests, comprise all the athletic training and are 
participated in by a very small number of pupils, in the University 
High School the inter-school games comprise but a small part of those 
actually played. For example, last autumn while there were more 
than one hundred boys who played in football games, there were only 
four games played with teams from other schools. In some other forms 
of sport the number of inter-school games was larger than in football, 
but in all the sports the number of games played between teams with- 
in the school was much in excess of those played with teams from other 
schools. It has sometimes been urged that distinct advantage would be 
gained if inter-school athletic games could be given up and all econ- 
tests be confined to teams within the school. The high schools of one 
city have tried this plan and reports indicate that the results have 
been most satisfactory. This is doubtless an effective method of get- 
ting rid of the serious difficulties that have attended inter-school games 
in the past. But these difficulties are not without possibility of remedy 
and giving up inter-school contests is a distinct loss to a school. Dr. 
Gulick has shown (Team Games and Civie Loyalty, School Review, 
Vol. XIV, 676-78) that while the physical results of inter-school ath- 
leties are inconsiderable, the chief end sought in these contests is not 
physical but social and moral training in which the whole school 
shares. By being loyal to his school, whether a member of a team or 
not, a boy is developing ‘‘the qualities of loyalty, of social morality, 
and of social conscience. These are the essential elements out of 
which social loyalty and morality may be developed.’’ With clear 
vision and firm insistence upon high standards of sportsman-like con- 
duct on the part of athletic teams, school officers may lay the founda- 
tion of traditions for clean and gentlemanly sport which every mem- 
ber of the school, as well as the members of the team, will take pride 
in maintaining. Not many years ago the annual football game between 
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two schools was attended with a general fight between the supporters 
of the opposing teams in which it was necessary for the police ‘to take 
a hand, followed in the darkness of night by defacement of the walls 
of the school buildings by the painting of opprobrious epithets. For 
the last two seasons on the evening before the game between these 
same schools the members of one team have been entertained at dinner 
by the members of the other, and while the games have been attended 
by intense enthusiasm on the part of the supporters from each school 
there have been none of the unfortunate occurrences of the former year 
and the two schools have actually cheered for each other more than 
onee during the games. There is no doubt that here was a distinct 
gain in social morality on the part of some 2,000 young people which 
was worth much effort to secure and which could not have been gained 
except through the ageney of carefully conducted inter-school ath- 
letics. 

At the close of the season for each sport, school emblems are 
awarded to the members of the teams which have represented the 
school, and to the class teams the privilege of wearing the class nu- 
meral is given. In awarding these emblems, faithfulness in training 
and in practice and loyalty to the team and school are fundamental 
requirements which are considered in addition to ability and per- 
formance in the games. It has happened more than once that an ath- 
lete of exceptional ability has failed to receive an emblem because he 
did not meet the high moral standard set outside that for mere ability 
in the sport. When it is also considered that the privilege of repre- 
senting the school in any form depends upon the satisfactory perform- 
ance of scholastic work it will be understood that the school emblem is 
perhaps the most coveted possession one may secure. At the last as- 
sembly of each quarter the successes of the teams are recounted by 
representative students and the members are called upon the platform 
where amid great enthusiasm they receive their emblems. But oppor- 
tunity is never lost at these times to point out the real meaning of the 
occasion and to restate and strengthen the traditions for manly sport 
that are becoming every year more effective in the school. The captain 
of a most successful track team at our emblem day last spring spoke 
with greatest satisfaction of the fact that his team had maintained the 
tradition of the school that no track athlete has ever been disqualified 
for fouling. 

While athletics probably engage a larger amount of time and in- 
terest than all other forms of social life combined, provision is made 
for a great variety of social activity of other sorts. There are clubs 
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for debating and dramaties, for vocal and instrumental music, engi- 
neering, camera, and sketch clubs. There are three student publica- 
tions, a daily, a literary monthly, and an annual. .The daily in its 
editorial columns reflects the highest moral tone of the student life 
and strongly affects the life of the school. The Student Council, com- 
posed of representatives elected by each class, forms a body which is 
becoming increasingly influential in the school. A group of honor 
societies is, perhaps, a unique feature in the high school. One of 
these, based on scholarship, is open to both senior boys and girls. 
Membership in this is beecming each year more coveted and helps 
to counteract the rather common tendency to be satisfied with low 
scholastic attainment. There are two other honor societies, one each 
for boys and for girls of the senior class, selected because of distin- 
guished service in promoting the social life of the school. Not infre- 
quently boys and girls are members of both societies, having distin- 
guished themselves both in scholarship and in social efficiency. 

The University High School, in common with most city high 
schools, has had its fraternity problem to settle. Five years ago there 
were in the school several secret societies among both boys and girls. 
The whole question was considered carefully for a year by faculty, 
parents and students. It was finally decided to rid the school of these 
organizations by requiring a pledge from the pupils who were then 
members that they would take no further members into their societies 
and of all other pupils that they would not become members of such 
organizations. It has been necessary to remove from school a few who 
have violated their pledges. It may, however, fairly be said that the 
fraternity problem has been successfully solved. 

The school authorities, however, recognized from the first that the 
fraternity represented the students’ attempt to satisfy for themselves 
a genuine need. To provide for this natural desire to get together in 
places which they may call their own, there is a Boys’ Club and a 
Girls’ Club open to all members of the school, both students and teach- 
ers. Fortunately there was a two-story dwelling house situated on the 
school ground, and owned by the University, which was easily made 
available for the use of the Boys’ Club. The house has a reception 
room, a reading room, and a kitchen on the first floor; the second floor 
is occupied by the billiard-room and one or two other small rooms. The 
elub house is open each school day from 12:30 to 6 p.m. The officers 
of the club are boys who are under the supervision of members of the 
faculty. Regular meetings of the officers and directors are held and 
a good deal of enterprise is shown in the management of club affairs. 
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There is always a feeling of responsibility on the part of the officers, 
who are among the older and more reliable boys, which has absolutely 
prevented any serious misuse of the privileges of the club. The club- 
house is much frequented, boys and teachers enjoying its privileges 
together. Occasional social events take place here on Friday or Sat- 
urday evenings, such as small entertainments given by members of the 
club, or talks by men, sometimes the fathers of the boys. <A recent 
talk was on the subject of personal purity, given by a local clergyman 
whose previous experience as a Y. M. C. A. Secretary in charge of 
boys’ work enabled him to present this important but difficult subject 
most effectively. Visiting athletic teams are entertained here, the boys 
taking peculiar satisfaction in extending this courtesy in a club-house 
which is their own. The Girls’ Club also occupies several rooms in 
one of the school buildings and is organized in a similar manner to 
meet the social needs of the girls. In both clubs there is a consistent 
effort made to maintain a democratic spirit and to avoid the atmos- 
phere of snobbishness which is fundamentally the worst feature of the 
fraternity. 

A recent innovation which promises to be of great significance in 
the moral training of our boys is carried on in connection with the 
city Young Men’s Christian Association. On each Wednesday evening 
a supper is served in the Y. M. C. A. building to the boys of the Uni- 
versity High School and the public high schools in the same section of 
the city. The privilege of attendance is not limited to members of the 
Association. From fifty to one hundred boys with three or four in- 
structors sit down together at table. Following this they disperse to 
different rooms where some form of Bible study or the consideration 
of some other distinctly moral subject is taken up for forty-five min- 
utes. My own class with an average attendance of twenty-five of our 
most representative boys is taking up ‘‘ Life Questions of High School 
Boys.’’ The frank and serious manner in which the boys discuss mat- 
ters of the most vital importance to their lives has been a source of 
keenest satisfaction and promises to make this group a center of in- 
fluence for the entire school. The group is organized with efficient 
officers and committees. My connection with it followed an invitation 
from the boys themselves and none of those who attend come at my 
invitation but through interest developed by the boys who have had 
the organization in charge. 

Up to this point no direct reference has been made to that side of 
the social life growing out of the association of boys and girls in the 
same school. Of course these relations have been implied in connection 
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with many of the activities mentioned. It is however in connection 
with the parties that the boys and girls come together for the sole 
purpose of enjoying one another’s society. On each Friday afternoon 
during the autumn and winter quarters there is a dancing party in 
the gymnasium from three to four-thirty, open to all members of the 
school. This is in charge of the teacher who gives the regular class 
instruction in gymnastic dancing; there are also other teachers present 
and usually a number of parents. All who attend must be present at 
the beginning and remain to the end, and all who are present must 
participate. At each party a committee of boys and girls appointed 
in advanee, sees that strangers are introduced, assists in carrying out 
the details of the party, and in general plays the part of hosts and 
hostesses of the occasion. There is no stated number or order of 
dances so that no ecards are filled out in advanee. Many figures are 
introduced which assure the mixing of all on equal terms. These par- 
ties are largely attended, are evidently greatly enjoyed and are 
marked by naturalness in the relations of the boys and girls toward 
each other. The period since these parties have been held has wit- 
nessed a constant diminution in the silliness which is supposed to ac- 
eompany the relations of boys and girls at this age and a correspond- 
ing increase in natural and unaffected conduct in the presence of each 
other. The simplicity insisted upon, the wholesome and natural ming- 
ling of boys and girls in joyous activity, the democratic spirit which 
prevails, habitual deference to the best social requirements, a sense 
of social responsibility in the arrangement and conduct of the parties, 
all these make their contribution to the moral development of boys 
and girls in whose lives these weekly parties have come to fill an agree- 
able and natural place. 

All the activities thus far mentioned are planned directly for the 
pleasure or profit of the members of the school community. An op- 
portunity for a larger social outlook is found in the University Set- 
tlement, with whose aims and work the pupils are brought into intel- 
ligent and sympathetic contact. At least once each year some of the 
settlement workers speak at the school assembly. A Settlement com- 
mittee of boys and girls has occasional meetings and makes plans for 
assisting in the work. Last year the following results were aceom- 
plished: A group of girls gave an exhibition of class work and games 
in the Settlement ¢ymnasium; a Christmas party for a number of old 
people was held for which our pupils prepared enormous stockings 
filled with all sorts of articles useful and otherwise ; a dramatic enter- 
tainment prepared for our own enjoyment was repeated on the Settle- 
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ment stage; a considerable sum of money secured through a musical 
entertainment given one afternoon out of doors, and by contributions 
from pupils, provided for short camping excursions for a large number 
of boys who otherwise could not have enjoyed this pleasure. We have 
consciously striven to avoid the danger of making our boys and girls 
self-righteous prigs by having their contributions to the Settlement as 
far as possible grow naturally out of the activities of their own social 
life about school. 

The elaborate organization of the social life of this school has 
been a gradual evolution based on the idea that it is the function of 
the school to provide for the training of the pupil’s whole nature. 
Through social activities appropriate to the age of adolescence it fur- 
nishes incentive and opportunity for moral development such as the 
school can not now provide through any of its formal activities. It 
is doubtless true that the conditions for such a complete organization 
are lacking in many, perhaps most, schools. However, with a clear 
view of the end to be attained, any secondary school, whatever its 
situation or circumstances, may at once begin to make effective these 
agencies which, as perhaps no others in our publie schools can, train 
boys and girls to become morally self-reliant men and women. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES FOR MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
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By moral education I mean a process or aggregate of processes 
by which children and youth through knowledge and choice are 
brought to establish themselves in right living. 

Education is a process; character is the result. The process is 
two-fold,—first, forming standards or ideals of conduct ; second, form- 
ing habits of conduct. The latter are the crucial test of character. 

Not standards or ideals but habits are the determining factor, 
and few are those in whose life these two elements coincide through- 
out. ‘The good that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not, 
that I do.’’ By suitable instruction standards are formed; by suit- 
able training habits are acquired. By the two—instruction and train- 
ing—character is fashioned. 

Habits are formed by doing things,—habits of right living only 
by living right, by doing right things in the right way. So far as 
children, having formed standards of conduct, go beyond these and 
apply them in their life, they are being morally educated, and only 
so far. If believing that to be truthful is right they are truthful, 
believing that to be honest is right they are honest, believing that to 
be pure is right they are pure, their education is complete and suc- 
cessful. 

The public schools are unceasingly active in their efforts to create 
standards of right living. These efforts are criticised as being indi- 
rect or incidental and, therefore, ineffective, and what are called di- 
rect means are offered. But their teaching is not indirect; it is un- 
formulated and in the opinion of many wise thinkers effective because 
unformulated. Such training is incidental only in the means used, 
not in the purpose. There it is recognized as fundamental. Every 
day and hour of school life offers opportunity to present some stand- 
ard of morals and to call attention to it. This act on the part of a 
teacher is no less a lesson in morals because it grows immediately out 
of a schoolroom experience or a bit of current news or a study of some 
character in history or literature instead of being set for 9:45 o’clock 
on Thursday morning. One is formal, the other is informal; but one 
is as direct as the other and likely to be more effective because more 
pointed. 

But the schools go much further than to teach morals either for- 
mally or informally. They are engaged in the most incessant efforts 
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to form right habits of living within the limits of school activities, 
and in these efforts they are in the main successful. 

Consider, first, what is ordinarily spoken of as the discipline of 
a school. The qualities essential to the life of a good school are punc- 
tuality, silence, obedience, order and industry. Children not only 
learn that these things are right; they learn to act accordingly. They 
not only learn that they ought to be punctual and quiet and obedient 
and orderly and industrious; they are all these things. Of course, 
not all and not always. But a school where the children do not habitu- 
ally live these virtues is not a good school. 

It is easy to treat these qualities with scant respect in discussing 
moral education; but they are fundamental, entering into the warp 
and woof of society. 

If they are lacking in a home or a community, that home or com- 
munity is called demoralized. They are basal qualities in all vocation- 
al training also, though the advocates of vocational education habit- 
ually ignore them. 

The habit of punctuality, for example, is essential in all. indus- 
trial life, and nothing prepares for the seven o’clock factory whistle 
or the eight o’clock office rule but the nine o’clock school bell. I have 
been told lately that the children of recent immigrants from Southern 
Italy, peasants who have never known the rigid requirements of mod- 
ern industrial life, are most slow to learn this school habit. The effect 
of this sort of discipline is cumulative. When successive generations 
of children have been subjected to it, it is easier for each new child 
as he enters school to inhibit his wayward and individualistic impulses 
and to learn the lesson of self-control. The discipline of all schools is 
easier, pupils and teachers are less mutually hostile and ‘‘eruel and 
unusual punishments”’ are far more rare than was the case a century 
ago. 

Passing from the life of the school, which as we have seen is a 
moral force of prodigious influence, to the work of the school,—the 
everyday tasks of study, recitations, examinations,—we find that here 
the demand for the exercise of moral qualities is urgent and inces- 
sant. Here again not only are the teachers engaged in setting stand- 
ards of conduct but in securing habits. And the moral qualities in- 
volved are fundamental and condition all social life. 

The daily activities of every school train in truthfulness, hon- 
esty, fidelity, general trustworthiness. These qualities are the basis 
of all that mutual confidence upon which family, business and civil 
relations depend. 
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The child learns that it is right for him to prepare his lesson, 
to recite it orally or in writing, to do this as well as he can, and to 
do it himself. He learns that to neglect or shirk preparation is wrong, 
to pretend knowledge which he does not possess is dishonest. He 
learns various school tricks to deceive, but he knows he is deceiving 
and that he is dishonest. 

All this is so well known that there grows up a school con- 
science and a school sentiment which regards with scorn a pupil 
known to lie or to cheat in his lessons. The result is that the great 
majority cf the children in school are transparently honest and trust- 
worthy in their school work. In these respects the school standards 
are higher and the school life more exemplary than is the social and 
business life into which these pupils will go. 

We are told that the schools are doing nothing to prepare for vo- 
cational life. They are doing the most essential things. Ask any em- 
ployer of labor what is his first requirement, and he will say attention 
to business and trustworthiness. Without these, technical training 
is valueless. These are the two things that the child learns through 
his school life and his school work. 

Not long ago the question was asked of one hundred large employ- 
ers of labor and business men: ‘‘What special qualities do you con- 
sider of prime importance in your employees?’’ Some of the replies 
are as follows and they are typical of most: 

‘Manliness, intelligence, application.’’ 

‘* Absolute honesty and truthfulness.’’ 

‘*Honesty, regularity of attendance, accuracy and energy.”’ 

‘*Order and neatness.’’ 

‘*Honesty, loyalty, ambition, self-reliance.’’ 

‘*Sobriety, industry and interest in work.”’ 

These are moral qualities and are the very ones which the life 
and work of the schools foster. 

There is another department of school activities equally rich in 
its moral content,—the department of play from the simple games 
of the kindergarten to the highly organized athletics of the high 
school. These touch the moral nature on another side, build up an- 
other set of standards, and develop virtues peculiar to themselves. To 
play fair—in school boy or girl language—means to be just and help- 
ful and generous. It demands regard for the rights of others and 
it suggests regard for the feelings of others. The desire to win— 
to beat—is tempered by the obligation to win by fair means. Limits 
are put to self-seeking and the Golden Rule finds its most natural and 
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unchallenged field of control. The hellishness of war is nowhere exhib- 
ited more vividly than in the saying, ‘‘ Everything is fair in war.’’ 
The schoolboy learns in sports that nothing is fair that is not fair. 


The more advanced forms of team-work develop another virtue,— 
loyalty. The individual is sunk in the team, and its spirit, its honor 
or its dishonor, its reputation, its work and its rewards are his. 


And through this department, too, are the most hopeful avenues 
of approach in building up those more personal and sacred virtues,— 
temperance and chastity. It is doubtful if moral habits here can ever 
be successfully developed by negative means,—by emphasizing penal- 
ties, by exhibiting horrible examples,—or by cultivating scientific in- 
telligence. Standards, ideals, may be so created, but the most prom- 
ising work in character-building will come as the boy who wants to 
do realizes that to do he must be, that to win in any department of 
effort he must be strong, and that to be strong he must be clean. Be- 
tween him and the Italy of his success lie the Alps of self-restraint. 
To make the boy feel this in his soul and gird himself for the effort 
is the supreme end of educational effort. Herein lie the elements of 
strength in the modern organizations of boys,—the Boy Scouts and 
the Knights of King Arthur. The boys are taught not only to admire 
Sir Galahad, but they are led into activities where they must act like 
Sir Galahad, and by acting they are educated. 


As in the other department, so in this lie foundation stones of 
civie life. If in school standards have been framed and habits devel- 
oped of temperance and chastity and loyalty and justice and fair 
play, the best preparation for citizenship has been made. Civil lib- 
erty is liberty under law, regulated liberty,—it is playing the game of 
life according to the rules of the game. To play fair is the same self- 
restraining obligation in politics and business and marriage that it 
is in ‘‘I spy’’ and baseball. 


I have tried to show that in a three-fold way,—in its discipline, 
its work and its play,—the school is actually educating in morals,— 
forming both standards and habits. I know there are many excellent 
people who cannot believe that moral education is possible unless it 
be formulated ‘‘in good set phrase’’ and have a time and place set 
apart for it in the school curriculum. I can only express my inabil- 
ity to agree with them. 

The schools, however, are not without some concessions to this 
belief. ‘Two or three schemes for moral education have found teach- 
ers willing to work them. 
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There is the Brownlee System of Child Training worked out in 
practice by Miss Jane Brownlee of Toledo. 

In this system certain virtues are made the subject of morning 
talks, one a month, to fix standards of conduct and the effort is made 
to have the children practice the virtues during the month, so forming 
habits. 

The scheme includes Kindness (in September) and in order by 
months, Cleanliness, Obedience, Self-Control, Courtesy and Cheerful- 
ness, Work, Honor, Honesty, Truthfulness, Manners and Review of 
the Year. Miss Brownlee’s own report of the system shows that the 
children were successfully trained thereby. 

There is what is called by its author the Progress System, in 
which in order are taught Purpose, Right-Thinking, Originality, 
Good Judgment, Resolution, Energy, Self-Control, Self-Confidence, 
the first letters of these words spelling Progress. The words are an- 
alyzed and the children are encouraged to shape their conduct in har- 
mony with the ideas. This plan, too, is said to be in successful opera- 
tion in some schools. 

There are various schemes of Student Government by means of 
which the pupils have to control themselves and to acquire the moral 
qualities of good citizens, and there are individual schools all over 
the land where experiments are being tried in formulated ethies. 
That these are useful in developing moral intelligence and fixing 
standards is undoubtedly true. 

Yet, in spite of much formal and informal effort, so many boys 
and girls and young men and women out of school exhibit signs of 
depravity that many good people think there is no moral edueation. 
The existence of this very society grew partly out of a condition and 
partly out of such a theory. The question is a legitimate one: If the 
schools are doing so much, why are there so many bad boys and girls? 

What confronts a child on looking away from the school and its 
teaching? He finds in the home laxity of discipline and little insist- 
ence on even the outward marks of respect. He does not find in the 
world that practice of justice and fair-dealing that he has been led 
to expect. He cannot help seeing that fraud and chicanery and dis- 
honesty are prevalent and their practice by the people in good so- 
ciety is winked at or condoned. 

In business and politics and often in social affairs he learns that 
a sacred regard for the truth is not considered consistent with a work- 
able policy. He finds that ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man’”’ still ‘‘makes 
countless thousands mourn.’’ When he has formed in school a stand- 
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ard of temperate and frugal living, he is confronted in his own home 
by domestic waste and expenditure for unnecessary luxury and on 
every street corner by a drinking saloon licensed by public authority. 
He has been taught industry and he sees the idle rich faring sump- 
tuously every day and the idle poor supported at public expense. 
And as for chastity, he finds that society insists on it only for women. 
He sees every form of vice made heroic in the yellow journal and on 
the yellow stage. 

Is it any wonder that some youth, many youth, confused by the 
contradiction between school and life, between what they have been 
taught is right and what they see is done, their character yet in the 
gristle, yield to the temptation set before them and follow the multi- 
tude to do evil? Is it not rather a matter of surprise and thankful- 
ness that so many maintain correct standards and strengthen them- 
selves in the habits of right living? 

It seems to me clear that, if any substantial improvement of so- 
ciety is hoped for, this play of conflicting forces in the teaching and 
training of children and youth must cease. All social forces must 
become mutually co-operative and sustaining. They must act in the 
same direction and cumulatively and not as now athwart and opposite 
each other. 

The church needs to reorganize and modernize its methods of in- 
struction. Its Bible schools need to embody the best methods of 
modern pedagogy in their appeal to children. Formulas of doctrine 
need to give way to conerete principles of living. The Bible needs 
to be presented not as a dead book, telling about dead people and 
dead races; but its men and women should be made luminous with 
human qualities shown to be types of men and women of today, and 
their experiences made helpful in shaping conduct now. 

Out of the heart are the issues of life. The home is the heart of 
human society and out of it are the issues of character. This is the 
basic law of human nature, universal and everlasting. No change of 
social customs can abrogate it. It is not subject to the ecaprice of 
fashion. To violate it or ignore it means disaster. No other human 
being can stand in loco parentis. The phrase is only a legal fiction. 

If in the home are not exemplified piety and justice and a sacred 
regard for truth, industry, frugality, chastity and temperance, it is 
an uphill task for teachers or preachers to make these virtues so allur- 
ing as to influence conduct. 

If the mottoes, ‘‘The teacher makes the school,’’ and ‘‘ Like 
priest, like people,’’ are true, much more true is the saying of Eurip- 
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ides, ‘‘The errors of parents the gods turn to the undoing of their 
children.’’ 

If the parents neglect their children, it matters little whether 
they are absorbed in cares of State; or business, or pleasure, or sin, 
the children suffer the penalty. And it matters little whether the 
home be one of poverty or riches, so far as its moral influence goes. 

The most needed social reform is to make good homes universal. 
Parenthood should be a throne and obedience should be the ‘‘bond of 
rule.’’ There should be dignity without austerity, firmness without 
severity, affection and sympathy without silliness, morality without 
hypocrisy, and religion without cant. 

Such homes would give efficacy to the teaching of the school and 
the church. 

The community has much to answer for when children go astray. 
It has put temptation in their way. It has tolerated practices in bus- 
iness and in politics which tend to break down character. It has al- 
lowed vice to flaunt itself in a hundred ways attractive to the young. 
In its dealing with children it has often been severe when it should 
have been lenient and lenient when it should have been severe. 

It has so handled the making, the interpretation, and the execu- 
tion of law as to produce moral confusion and obliquity. While pun- 
ishing the poor and friendless criminal to the limit, it has allowed 
the rich and the influential to go free. It has rarely anywhere reached 
the guilty ones ‘‘higher up.’’ Its penalties have been retributive 
rather than reformatory. It has so dealt with juvenile delinquency 
as to implant the seeds of suspicion and hostility toward society 
itself. 

The streets of every large city in the world are filled with young 
persons who have been confirmed in evil habits by the sins of society, 
—sins of omission and commission. The lack of suitable playgrounds, 
of proper places for evening recreation, and of adequate instruction 
in industry has left the young of both sexes a prey to their own nat- 
ural but perverted instincts. 

So the work. of moral disintegration which the unfaithful home 
has begun the equally unfaithful society has completed. 

We have no occasion for surprise, therefore, that children and 
youth show as many lapses from virtue as they do. The wonder is 
that there are so few. 

The remedy for it all is a simple one. To make the instruction 
in the schools more systematic or to introduce into them religious 
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exercises where now there are none might be useful, but it would not 
be adequate. 

Higher standards of conduct in life, fewer legalized temptations 
in the path of youth, more intelligent dealing with juvenile delin- 
queney, more adequate provision for recreation and vocational educa- 
tion, more appropriate methods of moral and religious nurture by the 
Church, and above all a keener sense of parental responsibility, more 
judicious restraint, and more sympathetic aid in trying to be good,— 
all of these are needed. 

The moral education of youth is suffering today for the lack 
of comprehensive grasp. Efforts at reform are too narrow and one- 
sided. When the discussion assumes this broader phase, and not till 
then, the real magnitude of the work will be seen and the necessity 
for co-operative effort of all social forces will appear. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES FOR MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


RayMonpD Riorpan, M.A., 
The Interlaken Schools, LaPorte, Indiana. 


When mind and body work so in harmony as to reflect the soul, 
then and then only, are we developed morally. Selfishness, envy, 
greed are occupants of soulless bodies. Education that does not teach 
the elimination of self is not education, but training. 

Ethies and morals cannot be taught from texts, neither can they 
be taught by the following of examples. Experience alone teaches 
and the individual must needs have his particular experience. The 
home, where the child’s moral nature should receive its better develop- 
ment, is the place where it receives the least. Parents do not know 
their children. Knowing themselves so well, fear keeps them from 
looking into their offspring. The church and the school are these days 
held responsible for the moral uplift of the community. 

Our entire school system is detrimental to moral uplift. In rare 
eases are the teachers chosen from other than academic standards. 
The best academic teachers, whom I know, are minus souls, though 
well acquainted with mind and stomachs. They have never had a 
course in spiritual anatomy. 

The courses of study prescribed in no wise fit the child; he must 
be made to fit the course. By some apparently divine right, the 
makers of courses of study have decreed, that at certain ages, and in 
certain grades children must be taught fractions; and in other grades 
at certain ages, they must learn the Constitution. And if they 
don’t learn just these things each year, as decreed, they are ‘‘kept 
back’’ another year. Then if they are kept back too long, they 
are sent to a special school—a delinquent school. Promotion seems, 
in our system of education, to depend on learning so many pages of 
books each year. By so doing, a boy may get through the High School. 
By learning so many pages of his catechism, he may go to Heaven. 
But ‘‘may’’ expresses possibility, so says the grammar. 


Mental tasks wrongly assigned bring depression to the live mind 
incapable of grasping the assignment. Mental tasks assigned to the 
dull mind invite fatigue and disgust. Depression, fatigue, disgust 
are elements lacking in the moral child. 

Theoretically, school systems have taken care of all the ins and 
outs of child life: school gardens, school playgrounds, social centre 
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and yet they mean but little in the moral development of the child. 
In the first place, being given the child without effort on his part and 
being maintained without service demanded of him, they are just pub- 
lie property. Public property can rarely serve a moral purpose. The 
thing must be the community’s, otherwise it remains but part of the 
order of things. There are more examples of good morals today in 
Zion City, or were in Dowie’s time, than can be found among the same 
number of people most anywhere. Yet, Dowie was, perhaps, a char- 
latan—and so may be his successor. It was hot Dowie or his teachings, 
it was his grasp of the vital thought to make people do for them- 
selves—let them own what they build. Inhabitants of Zion City did 
not refrain from smoking because they feared Dowie, or felt a tobacco 
vice. They refrained because it was best for their city. They had no 
bar rooms or dance halls, not because they felt these places the devices 
of the Devil—you must bear in mind that there were some big brains 
and broad minds at Zion—but because children—their children, the 
city’s children should not be brought into contact with such places. 
Ownership and ownership by right of physical conquest, the physical 
conquest of hammer and saw and mental stress—not the conquest of 
the sword or cannon—created and maintained the morals of Zion City. 
The janitor of the deserted school house at Zion had a better concep- 
tion of God as applied to humanity than most school principals I know. 
Zion City failed because it was a thing apart—because one man over- 
estimated himself. But the example of unselfish industry lives, and 
ean be applied to each publie school community. 





In Washington, D. C., the first school garden was started in the 
back yard of Greenleaf School, a school used by the children of work- 
ing people. The gravel and ashes of the past had first to be removed. 
Loam was added, hauled in wheel-barrows from the dump heap of the 
Electric Company. The dump was the refuse from the conduits. The 
first year the garden was divided into plots, each child retaining that 
which he raised. The next year the plots were held in common. The 
second year was the more successful one. Where personal ownership 
is, there selfishness abides. The produce was largely used in the cook- 
ing classes—boys’ and girls’. All this gardening had to be done after 
school, on Saturdays and at odd times. All the work was done by the 
boys and girls, and most of the teaching of how to do it was done by 
pupils whose parents had truck gardens in the neighborhood. The 
cooking was taught by an Irish lady of stout parts, who,—and here 
comes the unforgivable—didn’t know the chemical name, or the chem- 
ical composition of anything. But she could cook, and had raised a 
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large and healthy family on her cooking. Later, a domestic science 
teacher tried with the same children and failed. 

Attempt at correlation of subjects is going to retard school gar- 
dening just as it has and is retarding manual training. We must let 
the child dig in the ground and see the seedling and smell the flower, 
even if he can’t learn the botanical names or even get the analysis of 
the soil. He and his forbears have been planting and breathing the 
perfume of roses, long before a knowledge of chemistry came to be 
considered necessary to make roses grow. 

From this beginning at the Greenleaf School, school gardens have 
grown, and under intelligent supervision have become part of the 
District of Columbia’s school system. But the children have desig- 
nated times, now, for this work,—not their own odd moments. Further, 
they are marked for their work. Further, the work ceases—practically 
—when the school session is over. How pitiful the few seraggling 
remains of school gardens seem, around the bare school houses in the 
summer! Of course, the teacher can’t be on duty all the time, but if 
the school house were the community’s, summer would not stop the 
work. In the same neighborhood, where windows and back yards are 
most flourishing with blooms, the school house and its surroundings 
are often most forlorn. The poor attempt at school gardening pre- 
vents Nature from doing what she would if not interfered with. 
Take any abandoned barn or building and see how beautiful Nature 
makes it with vines and weeds and a blossom here and there. Better 
let weeds and grass and the spiders build and climb, than attempt 
a few sunbeaten beds of geraniums. 


The school garden is no more at Greenleaf school as it was. A 
few months a year the beds are green, but the moments the child 
should have been digging those beds and weeding and planting, are 
not as of old. The after-school moments, the Saturdays, the school 
hours even, when temperament of the stomach demanded the sun- 
shine—those are not the hours used now. And as a result there is more 
time for cigarette smoking, for the moving pictures; for the corner 
gatherings. It is true there were no prizes given in those days for 
the biggest potatoes or prettiest blooms. The garden was part of the 
school, the labor was for the school, the school was the children’s and 
their parents’. There is no doubt but that some days page six in the 
grammar was neglected, in order to breathe, if the Sun ealled, ‘‘ Come 
out, fellows,—breathe—do,’’ and some child grew rosy who could not 
read, ‘‘I see a dog,’’ but could find the first violet. ‘‘ With all 
child’s love for the outer world of beauty and his instinct for 
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shine and light, it is no wonder he is glad when the intermission or 
vacation is at hand. It is taken for granted that the growing plant 
must be placed in the window for full appropriation of the light; 
but no one thinks of the similar needs and soul-cravings of the human 
plant.’’ Dr. Search struck a keynote by thus phrasing the demands 
of the animal child. Yes, there is no doubt that some part of the 
‘‘eourse of study’’ was neglected in those good old times—but those 
children had more intelligence than children following just the course 
of study. For instance, they could stop a runaway horse, they would 
help an old lady with a basket, they cut out blasphemy even if 
a damn escaped occasionally ; but, to be sure, how hard they fell down 
once in a spelling test that included the names of all the precious 
stones and included no words about manners, hygiene, anatomy, veg- 
etables or tools! 


In the same school, the first school playground—a playground as 
an organized part of the day’s work—was operated. The children and 
their parents built the apparatus and used it. They beautified and 
brought friends from everywhere to see it. Who supervised it? Just 
the children. Alas—it is no more, yet Washington has much printed 
about its playgrounds. But the value is largely lost—just as in other 
cities—because they are now all made ready for use and kept ready 
for use. Municipal grounds, social centres and the like will merely 
be like New York street cars—good things because they serve some 
purpose, but they never will be moral agents, so long as they are 
built, provided for and maintained by others than the children and 
the parents who use them. The playgrounds in Washington are the 
gathering places of the idle—play is the whole incentive. Yet noth- 
ing, even play, is ours properly save through labor. The more play- 
grounds, the more social centres and the nearer—if we continue in 
their use as at present—the nearer will we come to creating classes. 
Democracy is not in the living with your neighbor and like him, but 
in the mixing with him for mutual gain. Social progress is not pos- 
sible through the efforts of young men of means playing between 
times with those who, to their minds, need their help. To patronize 
is to bribe and bribery is now more often heard in the screech of 
the big eagle spread over us, than E Pluribus Unum. Work and air 
and happiness are what people want, not being led like children. 


At Greenleaf school when the playground and garden—each in 
the same yard and with no fence between—were in operation, the 
school house was open at all times. The roof on summer nights was 
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enjoyed by parents and pupils. It was hard on the roof, being an 
ordinary tinned one, and there were some kicks about leaks. But then 
the music of the boys’ voices and the sights up the Potomac made one 
forget the kicks. After school, the children cleaned the rooms—most 
of them, or helped the janitor, or built big sandmaps down in the 
basement, or dug in the garden, or whitewashed the fence, or built a 
chicken house, or—well, you can imagine how many things there were 
to do. At night there was night school for those who worked in the 
day, and two nights a week parents came and polished up on things 
they were back in, or hadn’t had the chance to learn. Many of the 
parents knew much more than the teacher and each used to learn 
something. After the parents’ classes there was a little music and oc- 
easionally a card party. Then the parents helped clean up and the 
night was gone. The day children came too and studied or did craft 
work. During the summer there were classes and occupation for 
the children and gatherings for the parents—not mothers’ meetings— 
just little drop-in affairs, where all met and learned through contact. 
There was no class distinction because this was a publie school. There 
was no feeling of superiority because the principal knew so little he 
had to get men and women of the neighborhood to help with the 
teaching. 

No more, no more; poor old Greenleaf is just Greenleaf Publie 
School with its little sinners going there from nine to three, learning 
from books and hating or loving their teachers—often being spanked 
and punished at home for bothering the teacher. Not because the 
teacher may have been right, but because the child’s mother went to 
school to that teacher and she was so nice, the child ought to be 
ashamed. And those after-school minutes which once were at school? 
You can imagine. Yet all was for the best and all was nearly right. 

There was one boy—just a bundle of happy life—who could 
think like a live wire, but whose writing and spelling were atrocious. 
The best that could be done was to have the boy finish seventh grade 
because teachers wanted to hold him back on account of these mechan- 
ical defects in his expression. That was eight years ago. The boy 
had not been heard from until last summer. Then came a letter 
which said he had passed highest at law school, had made good and 
was going to Denver to do things. He added, ‘‘Greenleaf school 
taught me all I ever learned. My ability to do and to think, 
keep clean and size up the situation is due to other things than 
three R’s taught me at Greenleaf.’’ Then he named another 
could think, but not write, and said he was now superintendent 
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big electric company. He had been taken from school and placed 
with an electric company because he was kept back for not being able 
to do anything but think and talk his own thoughts. Further, the 
longitude of the North Pole never was quite so interesting to this lad 
as why the insides of a telephone were as they were. But the insides 
of the telephone were not on the course of study and longitude was— 
if the North Pole has longitude! 

The social work in Greenleaf neighborhood is now well done—as 
well done as such organizations can do it—through the medium of a 
settlement house of the Associated Charities. But this makes for class 
distinetion and social work is charity and feeble and benighted char- 
ity, so long as it must came through other than institutions recognized 
as public institutions. Now make your public institutions public prop- 
erty and you have done away with social work as a necessity—it 
will be part of the every day routine of life. 

At Jefferson school, Quiney, IIl., an ancient building was used as 
a school house. Its fourth floor was vacated—dangerous, so it was 
said. The building occupied an entire city square on the levee. The 
school lot was a dump heap. This building was decorated, cleaned, 
used—the fourth floor as a club room for parents and children. The 
school lot was graded and the whole became a playground and a gar- 
den. But the children were out of school so much—they were given 
fresh air—sunlight was theirs! Atrocious? They were taken away 
from their lessons. They were at school all the time. They were never 
at home. Saturdays they were there and even Sundays. Always 
planting flowers or painting or putting in telephones. Parents even 
had dancing parties, and then swept and cleaned up before they left. 
Result—the principal got fired. But the other schools in Quincey now 
have gardens and playgrounds and sanitation is better. The purpose 
was only half accomplished, however, because while at Jefferson the 
children and parents did all—in the attempt to copy, the school-board 
did most. That is how we lose out in so many things. Nothing can 
be gained by doing for a person that which he can do for himself. 
The only way he ean learn is through doing. 

Sixteen miles from Peoria, IIl., was an abandoned building once 
used as a theological seminary. The spot chosen showed the foresight 
of the old founder. Eight miles from a railroad, sixteen miles from 
city, wild with Nature, with coal on the spot and a stream, and 
xd water when you knew where to look. Birds were there in plenty 
} trees—glorious oaks spreading, inviting, beseeching. To this 
—this little place in the woods—went some sixty boys and girls 
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from the school at Quincy. The one old building was theirs, and 
what a place they made of it! In four years they had built six build- 
ings, all but one of logs and cement. Roads they made—hundreds of 
loads of gravel had first to be dug. Water plant and gas plant and 
steam, all these things they managed and in some instances installed. 
To them this school was home—was theirs. From the woods they 
brought shrubs and small trees and soon the little place in the woods 
became God’s Land for these boys and girls. A year ago, through 
a business misunderstanding the entire population of this little ecom- 
munity packed and left, left home—the place they loved—and joined 
hands with another school—left without a murmur and became part 
of the Interlaken School, LaPorte, Ind. Interlaken School had the same 
ideals, but too much was done for the boys. The boys at Interlaken 
worked only so many hours a week and were paid so much an hour 
for extra time. You can’t build a moral boy with bought labor—you 
ean’t buy anything worth while, you have to make it and you have 
to make it for someone else. 


The new crowd, trained to forget self—taught elimination of self 
—mixed with the others and each learned from the other. Soon paid 


labor disappeared, limited hours of work ceased, the clock was never 


wound up and so never ran down or showed the time, late or early. 
And the result is today that Interlaken School stands—even in a city 
near to vice and temptation—a thing apart, something tangible, a 
school caring so little about book work that it devotes the usual school 
hours to such work, but caring so much for time and accomplishment 
that each minute of the day is filled with business. An ice house has 
been converted into a cooper shop; a stable into, first, a play room, 
and then an art studio; a gymnasium—seventy by ninety, built of 
logs and cement, has been built outside of school hours, excepting for 
two days’ work. Boys of nine make chisels and hammers; sixty boys 
live in tents and have to keep them clean and the fires a-going—you 
see they must chop wood and sweep to do this. They clean the stables, 
they repair the plumbing, they clean the roads, they eat just enough 
and do not associate much with girls, being taught that their age is 
the wrong age for intermingling. Their school work is thorough; 
they are never sick, they swear but little, they are vulgar not at all, 
they are helpful, ready, unselfish. And the why is just that they are 
busy. But it is a wise business. What they do rarely relates to some- 
thing for themselves. It is for the community they work, even though 
many are new to the idea and do not understand just yet how a school 
is a community. It is true the school offers training in all handicrafts, 
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but there is not a thing taught that most public schools could not 
have by looking around the neighborhood of the school. And the 
best crafts teachers for any school would be its patrons. We try 
to combine the scholar and the man who has had the practical. We 
haven’t lived long enough to produce that kind yet. The best metal 
teacher I ever saw was and is a brass foundry foreman and he teaches 
at Interlaken School. They call him ‘‘Pa’’—just because. 

At Interlaken today there are seventy-five of 150 boys who would 
go anywhere they should be sent and build anything they should be 
told. They know materials from using them; they know toil so well 
that they smile at the word as obsolete; they figure the day by ac- 
complishment and not by hours: if there is a child labor law, they for- 
get they are children. These boys are moral not by instinct, but by 
training. Those who began such training before they were fifteen 
are safe; after sixteen it is problematical. Just here is where many 
so-called social workers make their mistakes—they try to reform par- 
ents. Really, though no teacher is wise who does not know parents and 
home conditions, to attempt to show parents the way is meddling 
largely, for you can’t reform people after they are sixteen, and most 
parents have passed that age limit. Put your strength on the child. 

One fellow reached the school in the woods a little over a year 
ago. He was tall, seventeen, fair—which was bad, and had had a 
year or so at a military school, which was worse. He had no standards 
perceptible ; he was untrue; he cared not; he bluffed, and badly. Not 
being able to work the principal, he worked the chaplain. The school 
studied the boy. The boy inherited a judicial mind—now mind you 
a judicial mind is not by any means a fair mind. The boy was a 
boon companion of his father’s. The boy craved literature. Further. 
somewhere off in the West he had a girl. The principal and others 
weighed out these elements, and when the boy left the woods to come 
to Interlaken, at the time of the general emigration to Edward E. 
Rumely and his school for boys, we felt no thought of a slip-back. 
The father said that proximity to pool rooms and the city would re- 
move the good done in the woods. We thought not. And-now the 
boy has charge of the camp and its sixty inhabitants. We never think 
about him. He is not ideal, because he is selfish yet. He will give you 
all in labor and brains, but he will deprive himself of nothing unless 
told to do so. He has the physique of a giant; the thought of a 
dreamer ; the head of a mathematician ; the heart of a child; the ideals 
—well, those are yet to come. 

Another boy came to the woods three years ago, a puny boy of 
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fifteen. His lungs were weak, his head not shaped just the way we 
should have liked. He was a country boy fresh from a small town, 
and came with the conquering thought of getting much from books. 
He was much too effeminate ; much too soft physically ; much too eon- 
scientious mentally. He worked like the rest and was considered 
clean in mind and morals. When the time came to move from the 
woods he was left behind to look after the plant until all should leave. 
What other boy would have done so without a murmur? The sleighs 
leaving on the snow meant temporary desolation. It meant the tri- 
umphant entrance to the new world would not be for him; the hard- 
est labor awaited him and he must live amidst the newcomers whose 
very ignorance made them unjust. He came to the new place at last. 
Now he has built him a room in an old windmill; he teaches the pri- 
mary shop, he always stands high in his classes, he couldn’t defile 
the purest. And then, too, he is a fine baseball player and basket-ball 
player and football player. Still puny, weighing under one-thirty- 
five, he can outwork any man. His axe can swing for endless hours, 
he bowls over those in his way—whether they be physically or mental- 
ly burlier. He has will. Last week he was asked if he would go forty- 
five miles from the railroad to teach in a mountain school down in 
Kentucky. He knew there would be no remuneration. His only reply 
was, ‘‘Surely, if I am told to go.’’ The Jesuit, yet the individual. 

Another youngster came to the woods four years ago. He is 
the son of peasant folk in England. In this country he was befriended 
by a good minister in Boston. The man sent him to school and did 
much for him. The boy when he entered the school was spoiled and 
fresh. He had to be untaught many things. He had to be taught to 
do for himself. He toiled summers to help out; he worked winters 
because it was his duty to the community. Now the boy is doing 
coppersmith work and designing at Interlaken. He has cleaned sew- 
ers, he has fired furnaces, he has frozen, driving to the station, he 
has spent all his earnings to make a gift, he never wants. He is the 
one boy we know who reflects the Christ. He cannot express himself 
as well as some boys, he can’t stand much criticism; but of himself, 
body and soul, his little wealth, his all, he will give and give with- 
out question. There can be no vulgarity where he is—just because 
he is there. Yet I doubt whether he could phrase the sentence that 
would command vulgarity to cease. 











RELIGION AND MORALITY IN LATIN 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Frank B. Meyer, A.M., 
The University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Teachers of Latin should always bear in mind that it was a 
Roman world in which Christianity began. And if it is true that 
‘*the characteristics of the religious life becoming more clearly recog- 
nized as investigations continue, are recognition of and adjustment to 
a supreme order of life’’ the study of all things Roman, especially of 
the period covered by the usual high school authors, cannot be without 
interest to the intelligent student. In fact, it is difficult to realize 
that it should be hard to interest any boy or girl in the high school by 
pointing out that the world seems to have been providentially pre- 
pared for the coming of the Saviour. Not a few thinkers of no mean 
ability have called attention to evidences of design in history. The 
unique location and the natural peculiarities of the Holy Land, the 
spread of the Greek language and of Greek thought over the East by 
the conquest of Alexander and over the West by economic forces, 
particularly the importation of slaves from the East to Italy, the mi- 
gration of Jews to nearly all parts of the then civilized world and 
the establishment everywhere of the pax Romana,—considerations sug- 
gested by topics such as these should interest any boy or girl who is 
of the high school age. For the period of life from the age of twelve 
to the age of eighteen, psychologists tell us, is the time of adjustment. 
The individual comes into his racial inheritance and becomes con- 
scious that he is a part of a social whole which is necessary to complete 
his well being. The gang, the club, the fellows, the girls are sub- 
jects of major importance. Society rather than self is the center of in- 
terest. And during this period the religious and moral instincts nat- 
ural to the child are often found by the boy or girl to be difficult of 
adjustment to this new and wider world. The religious and moral life 
of the church and the Sunday school, and, be it said with regret, of 
the home, are often too dogmatic to satisfy the rapidly awakening 
desire for complete explanation. That all this is so is confirmed by 
the fact that college freshmen, who, be it remembered, are but a few 
months older than students in the high schools, are interested by 
no other part of their Latin course so much as they are by the ethical 
odes of Horace, those most earnest and most finished contributions of 
the otherwise care-free and most genial poet toward bringing about 
again an adjustment of man to the moral and religious. 
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To the objection that the teacher has within the limits of the all 
too brief recitation period little time for this widening process may 
be made this answer: Writers on pedagogical psychology in treat- 
ing the matter of attention in secondary schools emphasize the edueat- 
ing of attention by a fostering of wider interests. The teacher should 
cherish ‘‘the longing of youth to explore the world without and the 
world within.’’ In beginning the study of Latin the boy or girl 
should be shown, by the earnest words of his teacher, glimpses of 
the new world of thought opened up to him by his entering the spirit 
of that people which has so greatly influenced the world. A few 
minutes devoted to such a purpose at the beginning of the recitation 
period, after the pupil has overcome the first difficulties of the new 
study, have been found by the writer himself to be time well spent. 
The first year high school pupil has, as a rule, very hazy ideas about 
the historical setting of Christianity’s beginnings. The limit of time 
of instruction in the Sunday school does not permit of proper orienta- 
tion of the subject matter. To prove this one has only to ask the 
first year Latin class questions like the following: When did Abra- 
ham live? At what time did Moses live? What is the date of the 
founding of Rome? Did Cesar live before or after Christ? What 
were the leading languages of the world when Paul began his mis- 
sionary tours? 

An immediate interest may be secured by reference to Paul’s 
coming to Italy and landing near Pompeii not many years before 
that treasure-house of antiquities was sealed up by Vesuvius to be 
preserved for the modern world of scholarship. Pictures of the city 
and of its contents can be had cheaply and should be a part of every 
school’s equipment. Before reading the Mau-Kelsey Pompeii the 
teacher should study, in some good guide book like Baedeker’s South- 
ern Italy, the articles on Naples, Pozzuoli and Pompeii. 

But in the first year’s efforts most attention should be given to 
impressing upon the class the character of the early Romans and its 
correspondence with the language. Attention has been called, by one 
writer, to the suggestive form of the peninsula of Italy, which is that 
of a human leg. The Apennines make its strong muscle. It is in the 
act of mischievously kicking Sicily as though the island were a foot 
ball. The early legends, which whether true or not affected the Roman 
as though they were true, can quickly be recited. The character of 
the first patriots can easily be portrayed. The reading of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome and of the author’s own preface would at least 
give the teacher inspiration, even if he should find there nothing to 
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present to the class. Of Plutarch’s Life of Cato a more practical 
use can be made. A good service would be done if the boys and the 
girls of the class were only introduced to this writer whose book is 
one of the world’s best books of practical ethics. Next in order refer- 
ence can be made to the significance of Rome’s contact with foreign 
powers. Especially interesting should be a comparison of the conflict 
between Rome and Carthage with the struggle between the Israelites 
and the people whom they were bidden to extirpate. The religious 
and moral importance of the struggle can hardly be overestimated. 

Such an outline presentation made during the first year may fit- 
tingly be closed by calling attention to the general effects of Rome’s 
contact with other peoples. The change in Italian economic condi- 
tions, which followed upon Hannibal’s long occupation of the penin- 
sula, should not be overlooked. A few suggestions of the effects ex- 
erted upon Rome’s religion and morals by the expansion of her politi- 
eal power and of her trade will eagerly be seized by the pupil. And 
then the teacher is ready to show from what standpoint are to be esti- 
mated the three or four or five authors whose writings are to compose 
the remainder of the high school course. 

In judging these men one should note at the outset that practically 
all moral influences were against them and that they received no 
help from religion. According to Ihne the Roman religion was de- 
signed for practical purposes and according to Mommsen the gods 
were instruments for practical ends. Ritual and magic were used to 
compel the gods to do the will of the worshiper. Accordingly the 
exact observance of the ritual became the important feature of the 
religion. Naturally, therefore, as time went on there was a turning to- 
ward other forms of worship that might better satisfy the religious 
emotions. The beginning was made in the year 217, when the Great 
Mother Cybele and her orgiastic rights were brought from Asia 
Minor. Religion is a most conservative force. But the Roman re- 
ligion was so mightily assailed by outside forces that its intense for- 
malism, though ingrained in a formal and sternly practical people, 
was not able to resist. As the historian Froude says in his sketch of 
Cesar, ‘‘while morality was assailed on the one side by extraordinary 
temptations the religious sanction of it was undermined on the other. 
The Romans ceased to believe and in losing their faith they became 
as steel that is demagnetized; the spiritual quality was gone out of 
them and the high society of Rome itself became a society of powerful 
animals with an enormous appetite for pleasure.’’ 

The weakness of the Roman religion can be inferred from what 
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has already been said. It is shown most plainly by the second Punic 
war when the authorities felt themselves to be so helpless that they 
had recourse to importing the great Rhea, already referred to. Large- 
ly because of there being no appeal to the emotions, respect for the old 
religion wes rapidly disappearing. In point is the instance of Fla- 
minius’ despising the gods as is vividly recorded in Livy xxl:63. This 
chapter and the preceding one, by the way, throw a great deal of light 
upon the subject of Roman religion and morality in general. The 
teacher would do well to read them often as also the additional infor- 
mation given by their annotations in the various school editions. 

From literature, art and philosophy also came undermining in- 
fluences. Ennius translated the work of Euhemerus on the origin of 
the gods and showed his fellow countrymen how it was possible that 
their divinities were but the deifications of great men. The comedies 
of Plautus diffused pictures of the lowest practical morals throughout 
Roman society. In 180 B. C. occurred the Bacchanalian scandal ; sev- 
eral thousand men had bound themselves by oath to be loyal to the 
cult even if this should sacrifice loyalty to the state. The driving out 
of oriental astrologers shows further what the conditions were coming 
to be. Etruscan soothsayers were gaining favor. In the same year as 
the one in which the devotees of Bacchus created such a furor the so- 
called books of Numa were found. These were full of subverting Py- 
thagorean doctrines. ‘The senate ordered them burnt. Cato, who was 
the embodiment of the old Roman character exaggerated, was instru- 
mental in driving out Greek sophists. They had so much lack of 
moral sense that they one day proved certain weighty points of moral- 
ity and on the next day overthrew all their former arguments. They 
did serious harm by entertaining the Roman youths with their blatant 
sceptical discourses, especially through a refutation of the current ar- 
guments for political justice and the implied vindication of all of 
Rome’s conquests.* Epicureanism early became known. Its chief 
Roman apostle, Lucretius, used all his great genius to ease his fellow 
countrymen’s consciences by endeavoring to abolish their belief in 
their own gods. Stoical philosophy appealed to the practical Romans; 
but philosophy is hostile to polytheism. Varro attempted to bolster 
religion by explaining the gods upon a physical basis. 

With regard to the immorality that prevailed in the last century 
before the Christian era the barest references would suffice. Such 
references should give the student renewed interest in the book of 


Romans. 





* Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World. 
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Considered in the light of all this the wonder is that Caesar, 
Cicero and Ovid were what they were. But of course the teacher of 
any of these authors is not obliged to defend him against all charges 
of imperfection. Every boy and girl will realize this. It makes a 
pathological study, to be sure; but one learns best by contrasts and it 
is not to be feared that in the case of any of these authors vice will 
be made so attractive that the young student will ‘‘first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.’’ Above all should it be remembered that vice is 
more often recorded than virtue. A profitable comparison can be made 
of Pliny’s letters with Juvenal’s satires. 

It is for our purpose a happy arrangement which puts Caesar first 
in the course, Cicero next and then Vergil and Ovid. The energetic 
action of the great general appeals more strongly to the younger stu- 
dent. In the following year he is better able to comprehend the eco- 
nomic and political conditions revealed by the orations of the more 
philosophic Cicero. Finally he comes to a consideration of the char- 
acter portrayal of the emotional and religious Vergil and of the 
graceful and artistic Ovid. 

To enumerate here the different moral and religious questions 
found in these writers and to attempt to discuss any of them would be 
useless as well as tiresome. They must be left to the disposition of the 
individual teacher. He would do well to read widely with the religious 
and moral object in view. The recently published Ethies by Dewey 
and Tufts is an excellent handbook. For the different authors there 
are works like Froude’s Caesar and Forsythe’s Cicero. The larger 
histories of Rome give no little help which may be found by aid of 
the indices. All the modern school editions contain in their introduc- 
tions and commentaries much valuable material which the teacher as 
well as the pupil is too apt to overlook. So too do the various books 
on Roman private life like Johnston’s and Friedlaender’s, now at 
last translated into English. The classical dictionaries give informa- 
tion about particular matters and usually direct one to the original 
or broader sources. In German there are Wissowa’s work on Roman 
religion in the Ivan Mueller Handbuch series and Roscher’s lexicon of 
religion and mythology. But questions of morality never change in 
essentials and the wide-awake reader finds continuous discussion of 
them in books and periodicals of all sorts. 

For Caesar the opening and closing chapters of Froude ean not 
be recommended too highly. Especially to be noticed is his elabora- 
tion of the theme of the great man’s coming into the world at a special 
time for a special object. With Caesar religion was a state affair. 
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This explains many apparent inconsistencies in his character. In con- 
sidering his morality emphasis should be placed upon his selfcontrol 
and his ability to subordinate all means to his ends. Note his dealings 
with men of all classes, dealings always so generous that he attached 
men to his cause and so assisted his own advancement, his temperate- 
ness, his acquired powers of wonderful endurance and of speed. His 
wars show that he knew that in military operations the so-called for- 
tunes of war count for little and that moral preparation is almost 
everything. In ethical matters among other peoples he is genuinely 
interested, as is shown time after time by the pages of his Gallie War. 
What he says about the Druids, for example, stimulates one to make 
additions to one’s knowledge of this strange order by recourse to the 
encyclopedias, if no better authorities are available. He is interested 
most in customs that serve practical ends. But he always commends 
self-sacrifice for the good of others and he seems to realize that man 
is man most truly and serves himself best when he serves others. As 
to his weaknesses we may believe that what Plutarch says about his 
superstitiousness is not altogether without foundation. 

Against Cicero’s character not much can be said; nor yet can 
much be said for it. Some of his letters, however, especially those 
that relate to his daughter, reveal a tenderness of affection that in a 
man of his times is quite gratifying. But he has little of genuine and 
personal religion. He believed in a personal god and in his Tuseulan 
Discussions and elsewhere in his philosophical writing he strenuously 
maintains that the soul is immaterial and immortal. And yet that same 
work, the Tusculan Discussions, composed as it was after the death 
of his beloved daughter, shows that his opinions had almost no prac- 
tical foree and value. His correspondence with Servius Sulpicius at 
this time shows that neither he nor his intimate friends, when they 
try to console him, think of the truths upon which he has so eloquently 
desecanted. His De Deorum Natura exhibits religion as merely a pleas- 
ant subject for investigation. The only satisfaction that one can re- 
ceive from such an investigation comes from learning how empty of 
hope was the mind of the world during the period with which we are 
dealing. In connection much might be said about the mental and 
spiritual preparation of the minds of men for the coming of the One 
who brought life and immortality to light. 


The mention of portents in the speeches naturally reminds the 
teacher of what he has read about the same subject in Livy. The class 
would profitably enjoy translations of such passages as XXI 62, XXII 
1 and 9 (second half), 57 (first half), XXIV 10, XXV 12 and 
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XXIX 10 (second half). The prevalence of superstition, of which 
there are traces in the orations, is an entrancing topic for investigation. 
The article Superstitio in the elassical dictionary, with the cross 
references, should first be read. To make a deeper study one would 
consult the books on private life already referred to and such books 
as Prof. Dill’s on Roman society. Most fruitful of original sources 
are the two works on agriculture by Cato and Varro, Ovid’s Fasti, 
Pliny the Elder’s Natural History and the Noctes Atticae of Gellius. 
Practices that survive in modern Italy, such as belief in the efficacy of 
the ‘‘evil eye,’’ are illuminative. 

But in Cicero there are moral topics that are closely related to 
economies and to politics also. Especially interesting in these days, 
when so much is heard about graft, are some orations that are not 
often studied in the secondary school, notably those against Verres. 
The contents of these speeches are presented in a very entertaining 
way by Prof. Church in his story called Roman Life in the Days 
of Cicero. 

Vergil is a rich mine of religious and moral lore. He tempts the 
teacher, who is so disposed, to devote too much time in the classroom 
to the subject. But certainly the Aeneid should receive its proper 
setting in order to be appreciated. The introductions in most of the 
modern school editions are satisfactory in this regard, especially when 
several are used to supplement one another. Yet additions may well 
be made in the form of spirited translations of some of the odes of 
Horace and of the fourth eclogue of Vergil himself. The Carmen 
Saeculare and its story, with illustrations of the Ara Pacis, may be 
made to contribute to the end in view. In other words the student 
should be helped to grasp the great purpose of the poem. At the 
outset he should make an effort to comprehend Vergil’s conception of 
Fate and of the god’s control over human affairs. Brief debates on 
the moral effects of such beliefs the class would participate in with 
eagerness. The study would help the class to reconcile the hero’s 
epithet pius with his desertion of most excellent Dido. It would 
result also in a better understanding of the position that patriotism 
oceupied in ancient codes of ethics. The athletic contents described in 
the fifth book invite comparison with those of today. But of course 
the teacher will not allow the acute boys of the class to argue that 
things athletic are today beyond reproach because they are better 
than they were yesterday !* The Sibyl and many other matters in the 
sixth book form attractive subjects. The articles on the Sibyl in the 





* See The Forum, November, 1901. 
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classical dictionary and in the encyclopedias might well be worked over 
by the members of the class themselves. 

During this period of the course the teacher might often himself 
translate the lesson text in the class and devote the remainder of the 
recitation period to a presentation of what he regards as the best por- 
tions apropos of works like Glover’s Studies in Vergil, Tunison’s 
Master Vergil and Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages. The tell- 
ing of such a legend as the one which purports to give St. Paul’s 
opinion of the great poet would be profitable in more ways than one. 

This paper, which was by no means intended to be at all exhaus- 
tive, is brought to a close with a hope that it may stimnlate some 
teachers in the secondary schools to enter upon, or more earnestly to 
pursue, a line of thought that shall help them more completely to eo- 
ordinate their work with those other portions of the curriculum that 
belong to history, in the broad sense of that term, and to do their part 
in the great work of not only instructing the intellectual faculties but 
also of developing right characters in their boys and girls. 





THE JEWISH CHILD AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


Aspram Smon, Pa.D., 
Rabbi Washington Hebrew Congregation, Washington, D. C. 


What are the rights of the Jewish child in the American pub- 
lie school? There is only one answer to this question. He has no 
more rights and should have none less than any other child there. 
He would be guilty of an unpatriotic act were he, in the excess of 
zeal, to request any preferential treatment. There is no greater friend 
of the American public school system than the Jew. There is none 
more eager to grasp its opportunities and none more grateful for its 
privileges. Public education as it is now understood has been en- 
joyed by the Jew for one hunGred years. The enthusiasm of the Amer- 
ican Jew for public education is woven of three threads. First, is 
the fact that it s education, of which he has been a loyal devotee for 
thirty odd centuries; second, in the fact that it is free and public, 
preparing for training in the rights and responsibilities of citizenship ; 
and third, in the fact that it is not sectarian in principle, method and 
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character. Believing thoroughly in the wisdom of the fathers of the 
country in placing the public schools completely under the control 
of the State, the Jew contends that the school as a miniature republic 
is signally prepared to perform the great task of Americanization. 

No one who takes a glance at history in the past or at the situa- 
tion in Europe today can believe for one moment that the State 
Church represents the highest form of religious and political progress. 
The finest development of religious freedom is in America. If some 
individuals stupidly construe this as freedom from religion, a situa- 
tion of religious nihilism or agnosticism is revealed which creeps in 
or crops out at every stage of the world’s history. Such a condition 
is no argument against the separation of the Church and State. In 
the same way, then, the absence of specific religious training in the 
public schools should not condemn them as irreligious nor serve as a 
plea for an established church. 

The public schools belong to the State and have their specific 
task of training children through various disciplines to a proper ap- 
preciation of citizenship. The State cannot sanction the introduction 
of any denominational training which would in the slightest degree 
prevent the fullest carrying out of this task as conceived by the fathers 
of the republic and as enthusiastically concurred in by the leaders of 
thought in our country. The last place on earth for religious contro- 
versy is a public school. Religious exercises therein divide children 
into those who believe and those who do not believe certain theologi- 
eal doctrines. Compulsory education is making splendid headway in 
all the municipalities of our land; if any religious training were in- 
troduced these children would be compelled to listen meekly not so 
much to a denunciation of their own as to an effective propoganda of 
others. To say that attendance at these exercises should be voluntary 
would be creating such discrimination as would eat at the very core 
of the American public school democracy. 


What would be gained by the mere introduction of the Bible? 
Surely the main reason for its desire in the school is not its literary 
value. It must be its value as a family prayer-book, manual, and 
religious guide. The Catholic version is a perversion to the Protes- 
tant ; and both are means of conversion of the Jew. To read the Bible 
without comment in a hurried and perfunctory manner is education. 
ally bad. To take select passages to form a Lectionary would tend 
to make it sectionary. The public schools ought not to be missions or 
evangelical conveniences. Whatever, then, will encourage the class 
or caste spirit; whatever will lead to discrimination; whatever will 
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prevent the fullest ripening of the fruit of democracy ought to be 
zealously avoided in the public schools. 

The American ideal broke away from the divine right of king 
and priest, and built its lordly structure upon the divine right of 
each royal conscience. The worth of the individual is the glory of 
our republicanism. The majority have rights that ought to be re- 
spected ; their highest duty is to respect the rights of others. Major- 
ities can always protect themselves. The museums are full of the 
relics and weapons of powerful majorities. The American ideal is 
dedicated to the constitutional guarantees of the minority. As part of 
that minority, the Jew is surely the last one to object to the teaching 
of religion in its proper place and by the constituted authorities. 
Thirty-four centuries of his history convince him that mere morality, 
colorless and sznemic in itself, needs the driving sanction of religion to 
make it full-blooded and virile. He knows, furthermore, that the prin- 
ciple of religious instruction is authority. Religious concepts would 
either be too generic and abstract for public school use or, on the other 
hand, the difference of interpretation would make them educationally 
nugatory. Religious training must be specific, direct and authorita- 
tive, and the more explicit its teachings, the stronger is the guarantee 
that religious motives will mold the will of children. 

The imagination of the child is imperious. It catches a special 
emphasis on a word; the imagery behind the word brings up a stream 
of ideas that heredity, home and temperament generate. It is the 
nature of childhood to make the word flesh. Again, you must remem- 
ber that the religiousness of the teacher is her personal possession and 
prepossession. Can you prevent a sincere teacher from throwing her 
whole heart and personality into a religious sentiment? Abstract gen- 
eralities remain in the air. Our schools have outgrown the bubbles of 
attenuated theorizing. Dogmatic instruction, the only instruction 
that has formative and educational efficacy, has no place in the public 
school. It is true that the government has thrown a sanction over re- 
ligious institutionalism by the creation of chaplains to open Congress 
with prayer. Those who know its presumed value do not hesitate to 
call it a form of respectability only. The inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by means of an administered oath of office 
by the Chief Justice of the United States instead of by a clergyman 
has certainly not robbed it of its reverential value. 

It is understood that a chief argument for the introduction of 
religious education in the public schools is the help it may give in 
checking the increase of crime. Everyone is agreed that the State 
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ought to use every legitimate weapon in its quiver to protect itself. 
Everyone is agreed that the education that means information and in- 
tellectualism falls far short of its aim and dignity. Everyone is 
agreed that character is the objective of school training. Are we pre- 
pared to impugn the efficacy of our public schools? Have we a right 
to shift the great burden of responsibiltiy from the home and the 
Church upon the very willing shoulders of the school? Suppose that 
we were to introduce Bible reading, the Ten Commandments, the 
Sermon on the Mount and a few religious doctrines in the public 
school to help in reducing crime. After an experiment of twenty 
years, what course would we pursue if crime had not been materially 
reduced proportionate to the increase of population? You will not 
argue that the fault has been due to too much religious instruction, 
but you will conclude that it has been too limited and too general, not 
specific, not Christian, not evangelical enough to reach the vital 
nerve. Presupposing that you will be logical, the logic of the situa- 
tion will compel you to widen the extent of religious instruction. 
There’s the rub and the danger. 

The Bible ought to be saved from the over-zeal of its friends. 
They have and are making a fetish of it. Bible-idolatry is responsi- 
ble for much seoffing. Some imagine that Biblical verses have a talis- 
manic spell and, by a peculiar magic, take the sinner from the putrid 
gutters of crime to the pearly gates of redemption. The best way 
to kill reverence for the great family book of humanity is to persist 
in this book worship. Remember it is said, ‘‘The letter killeth.’’ Ped- 
agogics is telling us incessantly to free ourselves from the tyranny of 
the text-book and to eatch the fine ecntagion of a living personality. 
The prisons are full of men and women who know the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards and forwards, who have prayed, ‘‘Lead us not into temp- 
tation,’’ instead of asking for the strength and stamina to withstand 
it. Unless a text is weaponed with the tip of conviction and determi- 
nation, it loses its carrying power. 

A school need not, therefore, be wanting in a reverential atmos- 
phere. A true teacher is the best guarantee of a spiritual earnestness. 
The regime, duties of regular attendance, compulsory silence, obedi- 
ence to authority, law and order, credit for work accomplished, 
guarantees of progress and advancement, the growing Playground 
movement, school peace-societies, closer co-operation between home 
and school, are in themselves ferces in the public schools that are 
helping to round out character. History should be taught as a divine 
story of moving cause and effect revealing God’s ever-increasing pur- 
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pose as it shines through the onward march of freedom, justice and 
democracy. Room should be found in every school for teaching the 
duties of honor and honesty, chivalry and cleanliness, humaneness and 
justice, personal purity and social service. No school which is corre- 
lating these studies can be said to be behind the ethical and spiritual 
demands of the modern publie school. 

There are forces at hand to reach the large number of children 
who are not brought under the helpful influence of home and relig- 
ious school. Here is the distinct task of the church missions. The 
churches ought to have a census of all the unchurched children; and 
the very best missionary work could be accomplished in saving ‘‘the 
lusty young pagans.’” The Church should make use of organizations 
like the Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Endeavors, Junior Republies, the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. The Church is waking up to 
the opportunities of a widened sphere of usefulness and to a keener 
responsiveness to the practical demands of the day. The agitation 
in the churches is not for disintegration, but for readjustment. I be- 
lieve that the Church can capture the heart of the child by first cap- 
turing the conscience of the man. The Church can lead a children’s 
crusade, not in fanaticism, but in dignified enthusiasm, not to protect 
a grave, but to safeguard the cradle of American manhood and wo- 
manhood. I have great faith that the Chureh will rise equal to this 
tremendous opportunity without ealling to its aid the strong arm of 
the State. Were the whole energy of the Church concentrated upon 
winning the home and, through it, the child, and strengthening its 
own forces through its own legitimate institutions, the problem of 
religion in the public schools would solve itself. 

What means does the Jew adopt to make up the deficiency in 
the moral and religious training of the child in the publie school 
course? The Jew, in thirty-four centuries of experience, has been 
throwing the burden of religious education upon the synagogue, the 
home and the religious schools. He believes that these are particularly 
created and prepared to energize and religionize emotions and senti- 
ments. 

With us the home was a religious institution. Father and mother 
were the teachers therein. All holidays had their practical applica- 
tion, illustration and educational analogue in the home. In the ab- 
sence of the Sabbath-school, the home performed its function. In all 
our history, all the schools taught religious branches in addition to 
secular studies. Space does not permit telling the story of Jewish 
education up to recent date. The benefits of public education have 
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been a prized Jewish possession for only a century. As public eduea- 
tion became increasingly more liberal, secular studies were gradually 
eliminated from our religious schools. In the United States, the public 
school opportunities were readily grasped by our people; and the Sab- 
bath school as modernly understood, though not native to Jewish soil, 
was adopted to carry the burden of religious education. In all of 
the cities in this country, the religious school has become the chief 
institution of the congregations; although here and there, private 
organizations maintain schools of an elementary and advanced char- 
acter. 

The curriculum in our religious schools consists of Hebrew read- 
ing and translation, Jewish history divided into the Biblical era, the 
Rabbinical era, the Middle Age era and the Modern era, and training 
in the doctrines and religion of Israel. Of course, some schools cover 
more ground and do it more efficiently than others. In all the work 
however, two things are insisted upon—the co-operation of the home 
and the moral character of the teaching. The work of the schools is 
done on Saturday morning, on Sunday morning or Sunday afternoon, 
according to local conditions. There are other schools among the 
Orthodox which carry far more work than the Sabbath-school. For 
instance, the Cheder meets every day after school hours from four 
until half past six, from which the pupils graduate into a Yeshiba, a 
sort of a Jewish university. The congregational schools have from 
two to three hours recitation, which is far more than the Christian 
schools average. Each school so far as I know has at least three classes ; 
some as many as ten. The thirteenth year, which in Christian phrase 
is known as the conversion year, has been utilized by our people for 
many centuries as the time when the child after special prepara- 
tion is best fitted to give a public declaration of his faith and of his 
moral responsibility. This is known as the ‘‘Barmitzva’’ (Son of 
Duty); in more reformed congregations it has been changed to the 
‘*Confirmation’’ of boys and girls from their fourteenth to sixteenth 
years. Entrance into this confirmation class is in most instances a 
graduation from the highest grade of the religious school. Some of our 
schools conduct special children’s services, post-confirmation classes 
and Adult Bible, History and Religion classes. To hold the Jewish 
youth after the confirmation grade in other than social groups is still a 
great desideratum in our schools. 

Our main task in our Sabbath-schools today lies in linking them 
with the work of the public schools so as to create a constructive unity 
of education. Therefore, we are taking advantage of the results of 
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modern pedagogies as applicable to our work. We do not believe that 
our religious schools should be an exact replica of the public school. 
The Sabbath-school is distinct in its atmosphere and loeal color. Be- 
sides, the Sabbath-school can appeal to tradition which binds the chil- 
dren of a common faith and struggle together in vigorous pride and 
unity. Our education consists in an appeal to such traditions. We 
urge the development of pride in Israel’s past history for the cultiva- 
tion of modern morals and religious sentiment. A scheme of Union 
traded Studies is being introduced. We will soon be standardizing 
our teachings, raising the standard of the Sabbath-school teacher and 
we hope for a National Jewish Education Commission. The latest move 
in the training of teachers for our religious schools is the projected 
Correspondence School for Teachers of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia.* While not wholly satisfied with 
the present conditions in our religious schools, we still find great sat- 
isfaction in feeling that they are tremendous moral reservoirs. With 
our eyes open to the weakness of our schools, we have convinced our- 
selves that we are alone responsible for their success or their failure. 
If the religious school fails to meet or create the best moral type of 
Jewish manhood and womanhood, we shall find the blame in our- 
selves, in our methods and in the failure of the home to back up our 
teachings. We will refuse to go to the public schools to bolster up our 
deficiencies. 

The Jew, therefore, asks for no preferential treatment in the pub- 
lic schools. He urges with all his heart that the clearly defined policy of 
the nation be strictly adhered to. We love our religion and her blessed 
institutions. We love the Bible and glory in its past power and pres- 
ent possible development of human character. We love our country 
and its glorious principle of a separated Church and State for an 
educated citizenship, and therefore, we say, ‘‘ Avoid everything, how- 
ever innocent in phrase or winning in diction, that may prevent the 
publie scheols from becoming the common schools of all the common 
people.”’ 





*Described on page 534 in this issue. 








A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Jewish Chautauqua Society announces the establishment of 
a correspondence school for the instruction of men and women who 
desire to engage in teaching in Jewish religious schools. It has been 
enabled to do this through the kindness of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, who 
has generously offered to defray the initial expenses of $5,000, and 
also to start an annual maintenance fund on condition that schools, 
congregations, lodges and friends of Jewish education contribute the 
amount needed so that the work, which is done without financial profit, 
may be extended to all teachers and those seeking to become teachers 
in our religious schools. 

The circular of the society says: ‘‘The need has long been felt 
for special professional training to be given to the teachers of our 
religious schools. The conviction is gaining strength that religious 
instruction should be viewed with at least the same seriousness as sec- 
ular education. To this end the normal courses were instituted at 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of New York, and the Gratz College of Philadelphia. In order 
to render help to the hundreds unable to take up the courses offered 
in these cities, the Jewish Chautauqua Society has organized and here- 
with announces the opening of its correspondence school. 

‘*The aim of the correspondence school is to add to the efficiency 
of the teachers in our religious schools. The teaching of religion de- 
mands special preparation, This preparation is made generally avail- 
able for the first time through the systematic courses herewith pre- 


sented. 
METHOD. 


‘‘The adequacy and value of the Correspondence method of in- 
tion has been abundantly proved by years of experience in some of the 
leading universities and other educational agencies in America. 

‘*Bach student is placed in direct personal correspondence with the 
special teacher on each subject. He receives the lessons in due succes- 
sion and is required to answer every question satisfactorily before re- 
ceipt of the next following lesson. By this means each student must 
do all the work himself, thus insuring thoroughness and accuracy. He 
is free to send along with the report of his work on each lesson such 
well considered questions as the need may prompt, thus to secure 
further aid. The lessons are for teachers alone. They do not consti- 
tute text-books or leaflets for children. Other agencies are seeking to 
supply these. It does not matter what school books may be used in the 
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class, the Correspondence School gives to the teacher the method for 
imparting instruction.”’ 

The courses here offered are not mere ‘‘ Hand-books”’ or ‘‘ Guide- 
books’’ for teachers, but they provide a continuous and systematic plan 
of study, and give the stimulus and inspiration of direct communica- 
tion with the instructors. When completed, the lessons are sent in 
book form to serve as a permanent source of reference. They contain 
Bibliography for further research. This series of books will constitute 
a reference library on Jewish Education. 

The Biblical, Rabbinical and critical views on mooted questions 
are stated, but freedom of interpretation is accorded the classroom 
teacher in the use of them. The lessons thus aim to be serviceable to all 
teachers, whether Reform, Orthodox, Conservative or Radical. 


FACULTY. 


The Correspondence School will be conducted by a faculty of 
trained specialists fitted by long experience to take charge of their 
respective courses. 

The Society takes great pleasure in announcing that it has secured 
for this important undertaking the services of the following: 

Dean of the Faculty, William Rosenau, Ph.D., Rabbi, Congrega- 
tion Oheb Shalom. Associate to Prof. Haupt, Semitic Department, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry Berkowitz, D.D., Rabbi, Congregation Rodeph Shalom, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Corinne B. Arnold, former Principal of the Rodeph Shalom 
Congregation School, Philadelphia, Pa. Principal, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne Publie School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

David E. Weglein, A.B., Principal Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. Teacher Oheb Shalom Congregation School, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Abram Simon, Ph.D., Rabbi, Washington Hebrew Congregation, 


Washington, D. C. 

Gerson B. Levi, Ph.D., Rabbi, B’nai Shalom Congregation, 
Chicago. 

Edward N. Calisch, Ph.D., Rabbi, Congregation Beth Ahaba, 
Richmond, Va. 

Martin A. Mayer, Ph.D., Rabbi, Temple Emanuel, San Francisco, 
Cal. Lecturer Semitic Department, University of California. 

Miss Ella Jacobs, Principal Warner Public School, Philadelphia. 
Principal Primary Department, Rodeph Shalom School, Philadelphia. 
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Miss Julia Richman, District Superintendent of Publie Schools, 
City of New York, Chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
Educational Alliance of New York. 

Miss Julia I. Felsenthal, Chicago, Tl. 

The following are the Courses of Study: 

I. Curriculuam—Dr. Henry Berkowitz. 


School Organization and Class Management—Miss Corinne B. 
Arnold. 
II. Pedagogy as applied to Religious Instruction—Mr. David E. 
Weglein. 
III. Methods of Teaching the Primary Grades—Miss Ella Jacobs. 
IV. Methods of Teaching Biblical History in Junior and Senior 
Grades—Dr. Edward N. Calisch. 
V. Methods of Teaching the Jewish Religion in Junior and Senior 
Grades—Miss Julia I. Felsenthal. 
VI. Methods of Teaching Jewish Ethics—Our Daily Duties—Miss 
Julia Richman, 
VII. Methods of Teaching Post-Biblical History and Literature— 
Dr. Martin A. Meyer. 


VIII. Methods of Teaching Hebrew—Elementary—Dr. Gerson B. 
Levi. 


IX. Methods of Teaching Hebrew—Advanced—Dr. Gerson B. 
Levi. 


X. History of Jewish Education—Dr. Abram Simon. 

Any person presenting satisfactory credentials of good character, 

and possessing an education sufficient to enter a High School, may 
enroll as a student in the Correspondence School. 

The Certificates are to be classified as follows: I. For teachers 
of the Primary Department: Issued to students who complete the 
required Courses, Nos. I, II, III, IV. To those who in addition suc- 
cessfully complete either Course VIII, or IX or X an ‘‘Honor Cer- 
tificate’’ will be awarded. 

II. For teachers of the Junior Department: Issued to students 
who complete the required Courses, Nos. I, IT, IV, V and VI. To those 
who in addition complete either Course VIII, or IX or X, an ‘‘ Honor 
Certificate’’ will be awarded. 

III. For teachers of the Senior Department: Issued to students 
who complete all the Courses prescribed. 

TV. For Superintendents of Religious Schools: Issued to any 
teacher holding Certificate III who has had not less than three years’ 
experience in teaching classes, and who shall offer a satisfactory paper 
or oral test on some topic assigned by the Dean of the Faculty. 

Full particulars may be had by addressing: Correspondence 
School, Jewish Chautauqua Society, P. O. Box 825, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HOME AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


W. A. BaALpwIin, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


In this paper I shall try to consider the Home and its function 
in the education of the child, the School and its function in the eduea- 
tion of the child and the Relation of the one to the other. 

In the study of the development of the family one may see how 
the ministrations of the primitive mother to the helpless offspring and 
of the primitive father to both mother and child furnished the means 
of developing patience, consideration and love, and all of the other 
Christian virtues which are found in the finest type of a modern 
Christian home. And if one is familiar with such a modern Christian 
home he knows that here are the best possible opportunities for the 
children to get their moral and religious training. 

Emerson has put the matter well when he says, ‘‘The household 
is a school of power. There, within the door, learn the tragi-comedy 
of human life. Here is the sincere thing, the wondrous composition 
for which day and night go round. In that routine are the sacred 
relations, the passions that bind and sever. Here is poverty and all the 
wisdom its hated necessities cau teach, here labor drudges, here affec- 
tions glow, here the secrets of character are told, the guards of man, 
the guards of woman, the compensations which, like angels of justice, 
pay every debt; the opium of custom, whereof all drink and many go 
mad. Here is Economy and Glee and Hospitality and Ceremony and 
Frankness and Calamity and Death and Hope.’’ 

The two points which I desire here to emphasize are, Ist, that 
home had its origin in the needs of little children and, secondly, that 
the finest Christian virtues have been developed by ministering to 
these needs in the home. 

Many otherwise good women think of the ideal home as a place 
full of labor-saving conveniences for adults. The goddess of conven- 
ience stretches out her hand to such, offering light and heat, pneu- 
matically cleaned rooms and even prepared meals by the touch of a 
button, in apartments just large enough for two, with perhaps an extra 
room for a guest or an aged relative. But in the other hand she holds 
a notice ‘‘ Dogs and children not allowed.’’ 

The ideal home is a nursery for young children where the mother 
is the head nurse and the father is the first assistant. It is a kinder- 
garten where Froebel’s suggestion ‘‘Come let us live with our chil- 
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dren’’ is being carried out by participation on the part of the children 
and parents in simple household duties, in walks and talks, in home 
games and in the entertainment of friends both adult and children. 

It is provided with an environment which demands a sufficient 
variety of activities for the proper development of the growing boys 
and girls. It is a debating club in which all kinds of questions, social, 
scientific, moral and religious, are discussed by both adults and bud- 
ding adolescents. 


So much for the home. Let us now turn to the school. 

In primitive times there was no school as such. The education of 
the children was always in the home and in the hands of the parents. 

The school started as an agency for supplementing the work of 
the home especially along intellectual lines. It quickly became arti- 
ficial, formal, technical, bookish, unrelated to the life of the home. 
Pestalozzi, the greatest of modern educators, the one whose pedagogy 
has been mainly responsible for Germany’s leadership in education, 
suggested in his great book, ‘‘Leonard and Gertrude,’’ that the school 
be patterned after the home. Pestalozzi said that ‘‘the child accus- 
tomed from his earliest years to pray, to think and to work, is already 
more than half edueated.’’ His disciple, Froebel, found that educat- 
ing the mothers was too slow a process and so he hit upon the scheme 
of training young women with the mother instinct to teach little 
children in the children’s gardens, Kindergartens. 


The ideal modern school is permeated with the Kindergarten 
spirit. It emphasizes, as did Froebel, the importance of respecting 
the individuality of the child and of cultivating the unity of his being. 

It considers the individual needs of each child and tries to en- 
courage him to be reverent, to be thoughtful and to be industrious 
both in school and at home. 

Many good men feel that the American schools are Godless and 
desire to remedy the matter by imposing upon the schools some system 
of formal instructions in religion and morals. May I suggest in pass- 
ing that such a system does not accord with the spirit of modern edu- 
cation? Nor with the method used by the Great Teacher who left for 
us no system of ethics but rather some great, fundamental principles 
and the example of a life of service. 

One who is inclined to demand for our schools a systematic course 
in morals and religion may well try to imagine what would have been 
the present condition of the Christian religion if Christ had given us 
a system of dogmas or a set of rules of conduct instead of indicating 
the spirit and illustrating it in His own life. 
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The school was at first for intellectual training supplementing 
the practical training of the home. As the school has developed it has 
come to arrogate to itself more and more of authority, demanding 
more of the children’s time and energy. 

The home has, meanwhile, expected more and more of the school 
and has thrown upon it more and more responsibility until now many 
people are inclined to put upon the school the most of the responsibili- 
ties that formerly belonged to the home and Chureh. Right here is, 
I believe, a great danger. Is there intemperance, we look to the school 
to correct the evil. Is there irreverence for Church and State, result- 
ing in hoodlumism, street brawls and highway robberies, we look to the 
schools. Is there an awakening regarding the terrible results of the 
social evil, we turn to the schools for relief. 

We are certainly paying a wonderful tribute of respect and con- 
fidence to the work which the school has already done. And, doubtless, 
the school can do much more, but what about the Church and the 
home ? 


May we not still insist that the home is the particular and special 
instrument for the nurture and education of young children? And 
must it not be held to this work by School and Chureh? 

If the home is failing in these matters, as we all know many 
homes are doing, will the matter be remedied except in a very tem- 
porary way by relieving the home of responsibility and substituting 
some other agency? 

The experience of the more thoughtful of our social workers 
agrees, I believe, with the lesson which comes from the study of the 
historical development of the three great institutions, Home, Church 
and Sehool, viz.: that the home is fundamentally the place for the 
development of the character of young children; that the business of 
both Chureh and school is to supplement the work of the home, that 
no school or church or institution of any kind ean quite take the place 
of the home. The home must then be held to its work. It may be 
assisted, made more intelligent, supplemented, but never relieved of 
one iota of its responsibility. 

May I mention a few typical things which seem to me to belong 
particularly to the domain of the home rather than to that of the 
school ? 

Every one of us as children drank in certain prejudices religious, 
moral and social. Such prejudices develop naturally in the home 
atmosphere but not in that of the school. Then, too, such questions 
as those of sex relations begin to need attention with very young chil- 
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dren in the home. The school can take them up only when forced to 
do so by home neglect and then it is impossible to manage the matter 
as it might have been done in the home. These are typical of many 
questions which we would all agree belong primarily to the home. 

Someone may ask, what can the school do for such a home as has 
been described? At first one is inclined to say that not much is need- 
ed, but the right kind of a school will, I am sure, find very much to do. 

It can recognize, encourage and help to fix right standards. It 
can furnish opportunities for practice under circumstances different 
from those of the home. It can broaden the intelligence, aid in the 
formation of generalizations and enlarge the spiritual horizon. 

These are glittering generalities ; let me illustrate: A child comes 
from one home where very good English is spoken. Another child 
comes from a home where such English is considered pedantie, ‘‘stuck 
up.’’ The school must help to encourage and fix the higher standard 
for both. 

A child who is taught at home to wash his face, to clean his teeth 
and to sleep in a well ventilated room is strengthened in good resolves 
and practice if similar lessons are taught at school. I know a boy who 
takes a cold bath every morning because his teacher advised it. I 
know another boy who had garden work at school. One year his 
father encouraged him to help eare for a home garden and to sell the 
surplus product. The family spent the most of the next year abroad. 
This boy had about twelve dollars of his own money to be exchanged 
into foreign money. He had decided to try to save the most of this 
until he should arrive in Switzerland and then to buy a Swiss wateh. 
Often through the year he refrained from buying tempting things to 
save his money. His father noticed too that he often suggested that 
the family ride in second or even third class cars because it would 
cost less. Tlaving received more money in Christmas gifts he found 
himself at last in Geneva in April. The whole family were one day 
conducted by a Swiss gentleman who was a friend of the father, to a 
typical Swiss shop where a very good watch was purchased. They then 
went through one of the noted Swiss watch factories. You may be 
sure that this boy learned some lessons in connection with his garden 
and watch experiences which will never leave him. It seems to me a 
good illustration of natural, practical education which may come about 
when school and home conspire together. And in order to do the 
things here suggested school and home must work together. If the 
home is out of sympathy with the work of the school, if it makes light 
of such work or even neglects to encourage the child to do at home 
the things suggested at school, then not much can be accomplished. 
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The relations between home and school must be those of sympathy 
and co-operation. The school must recognize the influence of the home. 
If this influence is not desirable then the school must make its first 
business to uplift the home. 

The school may well be expected to furnish the child with some 
skill in the three R’s, a fair store of facts in geography, history and 
kindred subjects, some ability to think within the limits of his stage of 
development. It should also help him to form certain hygienic habits 
and to get such an attitude toward life that it will show in a life of 
helpfulness at school and at home. 

This last is the supreme test of all education. Does it function 
in service for others? Does it make for good citizenship here and 
now ? 

Believing this we are trying to train our students to go out, not 
simply to teach the three R’s in the school room, but to make the up- 
building of the community their problem and to this end to join them- 
selves to all of the forees for social uplift that may be in the com- 
munity. 
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SOME LIVE METHODS OF ETHICAL TEACHING* 


Exvita Lyman Cazor, 
Member of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The dead leaf crumples, dries, and returns to the dust, becoming 
inseparable from its surroundings. The living acorn as it grows 
pushes out of its hard shell and with its pointed red tip, soft yet in- 
domitable, goes gnawing its way into the ground, insisting that sun, 
air, and soil shall feed its growing life. Bury what is dead and it 
crumbles, bury what is alive and the very darkness nourishes it. 

Ethical teaching is showing itself to be this living acorn. We 
have flung at it the taunts of being formal, abstract, dry, dead; we 
have buried it as useless and outworn. Ethical teaching has re- 
sponded marvellously with the only possible convincing and convert- 
ing answer. Buried under the soil it has simply rooted and grown, 
drawing to itself nourishment from almost every live school activity. 
Ethical teaching has laid hold on drama, on biography, on story tell- 
ing, on pictures, on playground games, on the love of heroes, on 
pageant, on social life, on delight in debate. Discouraged often by 
school authorities it has sprung up here and there all through our 
country, simply because the individual teacher needed and loved it, 
and invented her special way of teaching. And when such a teacher’s 
work became known as Miss Brownlee’s at Toledo is known, the eag- 
erness to hear of her work proved that many a superintendent and 
teacher is only waiting for the right kind of ethical books and meth- 
od to put such teaching into his school. 

In this year 1912 it seems peculiarly fitting to take stock of our 
ethical tools, for though a large proportion of schools would still 
reply in a questionnaire that they had no definite or regular ethical 
classes, yet it is possible to show that any one who wishes to build 
up the house of character in children can find a remarkable kit of 
ethical implements right at hand. 

It would be both difficult and confusing to give an account of all 
the different methods of moral teaching in this country. I shall try 
to deseribe a few typical and promising specimens and to compare 
them with one another. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. By far the commonest form of ethical teaching is through 
English, used in morning exercises, reading lessons, story telling and 
detailed study of biography. Within ten years a flock of character- 





* It has seemed best in this article not to describe methods of ethical 


teaching that, while excellent, are well known, such as that of the New York 
School of Ethical Culture. 
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building reading books has risen and flourished. The material in 
these books is often excellent. Some aim explicitly and definitely at 
implanting moral seeds. Among these is Ellen Kenyon Warner’s 
series of Character Building Readers (published by Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge). White’s School Management gives a number of excel- 
lent stories for ethical teaching, grouped by subjects. In Kansas the 
State Superintendent of Instruction has planned a course prescribed 
by the State Board of Education for use in all the schools of the state. 
‘“The work,’’ says Mr. Fairchild, State Superintendent, ‘‘is carried on 
chiefly through the reading of brief literary masterpieces or selections 
in which actions that have a strong moral import are depicted.’’ 

English literature in its myriad forms of use, from story-telling 
to poetry learned by heart, is sure to be a central and permanent 
method of pricking the moral imagination of children. Here, there- 
fore, we need to study and compare carefully different methods. I 
can here speak only of a few. In Brookline, Massachusetts, under the 
able leadership of Miss Mary McSkimmon, principal of the Pierce 
Grammar School, and with hearty approval of the Superintendent, 
Mr. George O. Aldrich, a systematic course in English literature has 
been planned with an Ethical Centre for each year. This course is 
printed in a small pamphlet and is given to all the elementary teach- 
ers. The ethical centres for each grade include Love of Home, Love 
of Animals and Responsibility for the Care of Pets, Love of One An- 
other, The Duty of Self Control, Courage, Obedience, Wisdom, Pa- 
triotism, Service through Character. 

The special characteristics of this plan are: (1) The course 
throughout is made up of literature that is permanent in value, beau- 
tiful in itself, and almost always chosen for its dramatic incident. It 
sends the children themselves on quests for treasures of noble deeds. 
(2) The pupils are not told the subject for the year nor in any way 
led to expect moral lessons. The teacher, not the pupil, has the central 
aim in mind. (3) The range of material is wide, more than could 
be covered in a year’s work, therefore choice is left to the teacher. 
(4) The material is carefully grouped into literature to be read to 
the children, literature of a simple character to be read by them, and 
short poems to be learned by heart. (5) A single topic is held for a 
whole year. This gives only nine topics for the entire grammar 
school course, and many virtues, such as truthfulness, are not neces- 
sarily mentioned at all. On the other hand, the ethical centres are 
wide in outlook and the objection brought out in the Moral Education 
Conference last year that moral lessons tend to an analysis of disinte- 
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grated character,—honesty one week, courage the next, and obedience 
the third—is done away with. 

The strength of the Brookline method is in the admirable choice 
of literature, well fitted to nourish and sustain the souls of children 
and teachers alike. The inclusion in the program for each grade of 
poetry and story to be read to the children does away with an ob- 
jection I often feel in Primary Readers. In these the reading matter 
is such as the child can spell out, but a child’s response to ethieal ideals 
is, at that age, far beyond his power of reading. 

In South Dakota the vigorous speech of the president of the Ed- 
ucational Association, Supt. M. M. Ramer,* led as early as 1905 to a 
movement for ethical teaching closely associated with English. 

Mr. Ramer’s address resulted in the appointment of a committee 
of fifteen persons representative of the various educational interests 
of the state, to study and report on systematic teaching of the funda- 
mental ethies of Christianity. The work of this committee resulted 
finally in the adoption of ‘‘Ethies for Children,’’ by Ella L. Cabot 
for use in all the public schools of the state. 

The strikingly Christian (though wholly unsectarian) character 
of the South Dakota movement for ethical teaching has permitted and 
encouraged an unusually large use of Bible stories and of stories with 
a religious spirit in ‘‘Ethies for Children.’’ This gives the great ad- 
vantage to children of knowing well some of the best and most moving 
stories in the whole of literature. The book is planned with a central 
topic for each year, and a special sub-topic for each month. It tries 
to make vivid by stories, poems and simple questions the life in school, 
home and city of which the child is a part, and to awaken his insight 
and confirm his loyalty to these ties. 

STORY TELLING. 


A number of successful attempts have been made in public schools 
through the great and newly revived art of story telling. Among 
these attempts, that of Mr. F. J. Gould of the English Moral Educa- 
tion League, is interesting and characteristic and will throw light on 
less definite and thoughtful efforts. Mr. Gould states his aim thus :— 





* Mr. Ramer said: “I believe in looking the devil squarely in the face 
as I would my best friend, and I believe it is as imperative that I recognize 
his work as it is that I recognize the roses, the song of birds or the flap 
of angels, wings. It is as imperative to recognize the legions of evil that 
are assailing the fair name of my country’s honor, as it is to recognize 
that here in this house tonight there is latent power enough to cleanse 
South Dakota. The public school has its share of the blame to bear. It pre- 
tends to give a child everything he will need for life. The absence of moral 
and ethical training is the most potent way to say that it is non-essential. 
Strike grammar from the school course, teach it ‘incidentally,’ don’t you 
know, and see how quickly the child will form the conclusion that there 
is no need for it in life. This is exactly the situation so far as ethics is 
concerned. This silent, negative influence is demoralizing and deplorable.” 
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**In the class all the ethical threads should be connected and 
woven into a pattern of thought revealing to the child the meaning of 
the emotions and experiences which have hitherto been scattered over 
his family and social life. The class teacher simply changes the frag- 
mentary into the connected and the scattered into the organized.’”* 

Mr. Gould is a strong believer in class instruction in morals, 
classes of thirty children as a maximum, and including both boys and 
girls that together they may face the interest and value of living. He 
believes that in a class individual pertness and eccentricity are whole- 
somely checked, that introspection and direct personal rebuke is avoid- 
ed, and that the thoughts of the scholars are led outward to the vi- 
brating moral world around them. 

In his classes he draws on the whole wide field of ethical anecdote, 
on everything in history, biography and story that will strengthen 
imagination, expand and train judgment and rouse admiration for 
moral purpose and conduct. Four virtues are to him central: Self- 
control, veracity, kindness and justice. It is always virtue that is to 
be accented, not the vice we wish to overcome. ‘‘Our first aim is to 
make right conduct appear beautiful, not to make wrong-doing appear 
ugly.’’ 

Mr. Gould’s width of illustration must early strike his reader or 
listener. In a single talk he passes from the stammering Demosthenes 
to a modern evening school; from thence to Warsaw, swiftly to dia- 
mond mining in South Africa (an illustration instantly used to il- 
luminate the life of a Spanish saint) and then back to Mulready, the 
English painter. This somewhat bewildering width of view is part of 
Mr. Gould’s plan. ‘‘ How else,’’ he asks, ‘‘are we to form the vivid 
conviction in the minds of children that the laws of right conduct are 
applicable to persons in all varieties of language, color, class and con- 
dition ?”’ 

Another point made by Mr. Gould, and an important one, is that 
we should dwell on the normal, the everyday, not the exceptional inci- 
dent. The will built up by exercise in normal conditions can success- 
fully grapple with the unusual demands of a crisis. 

In listening to Mr. Gould’s classes you feel his sound pedagogy, 
his knowledge of child nature, his quickness and skill in holding inter- 
est while sustaining his subject and leading it to a definite and logical 
conclusion. You feel, too, that he speaks with his whole heart in the 
subject. He interprets his words by a blackboard drawing or the writ- 
ing of a memorable sentence. Pictures are in his mind or in his hands. 





* International Journal of Ethics, January, 1901. 
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His talk has motion in it; it builds a ecdnception more and more; he 
leads the pupils themselves to constructive work, and throughout and 
on principle the talk is dramatic. As he himself says: ‘‘Morality 
deserves the finest dramatic presentation which the conditions of class 
teaching will allow’’ and by dramatic he means a spirited lively man- 
ner of telling stories,—the way in which we should tell any friend of 
an incident that had moved us. Every ethical teacher, present or to 
be, can learn from Mr. Gould’s vivid and logical methods. His les- 
sons begin with a picture or a story. With children from ten to four- 
teen he often analyses the definition of a word. Take his talk on 
courage. It begins with a story of shipwreck, then pauses to define 
the meaning of courage, enlivening the analysis by an anecdote about 
the African belief that to eat the heart of a lion will be a help to 
courage. He shows a picture of English fighters. He enlarges sym- 
pathy by bringing out also the courage of other nations. Then he 
takes up systematically other types of courage,—courage in labor, 
courage of the mother at home, courage in helping our fellow men, 
courage in bearing ridicule, courage in doing what we know to be 
right. And he ends with the power we all have to share our courage, 
to encourage those about us. 

Mr. Gould’s method is, I think, on the whole the most construc- 
tive, systematic and well-wrought plan I know of teaching moral les- 
sons to children of the grammar school grades. His central contribu- 
tion is an exemplification of the possibility of making definite, progres- 
sive thinking interesting and impressive to children as young as ten 
to fourteen. Every teacher should study his work very carefully as a 
groundwork for her own plan. His lessons, however, each have too 
widely scattered illustrations, even though every illustration is to the 
point. The child’s mind must be confused by the mass of material 
and receive a less definite impression of each incident than if a few 
were dwelt on more fully. 

BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 

Two dawning movements have, I believe, a future before them. 
One is the plan used in Lexington, Ky., and a few places elsewhere— 
the collection by the children themselves of a Book of Golden Deeds. 
This plan* has the great advantage of stirring the activity of the 
children themselves. It is a simple plan, involving almost no expense 
of money or time: A blank book with ‘‘Golden Deeds’’ written on it, 
ten minutes as a morning exercise devoted to telling of acts of obedi- 
ence, courage, industry, generosity, perseverance, truth, and the class 
itself choosing which deeds are worthy a place in the book of honor. 

* See Religious Education, February, 1911. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The second movement is the beginning of a more intimate and 
thorough study of great biography. A large number of schools al- 
ready celebrate a few birthdays of great men each year, but this plan 
might well be carried much further, especially in the upper grades of 
the grammar school and in the high school. 

Prof. Sisson in his paper before the Conference on Moral Train- 
ing in New York last February brought out in a most appealing way 
this need of the study of biography as an ethical impetus. 

We must use both history and literature as special fields for ethi- 
eal training, and above all we must really learn to know and care for 
the great personalities of the past. To win one real friend in history 
is better than to know the dates of every battle since the world began. 

But friendship is a plant of slow growth, and this means perhaps 
a winter’s work in learning to know Columbus, Clara Barton, Lincoln, 
or Pasteur. Both teacher and pupils must be intensely familiar with 
the man they are studying. We must abandon our superficial ways of 
describing a man in five adjectives; we must learn to live his life over 
with him. I know it will be answered in words, or worse still in prac- 
tice, that there is not time. It is just here that we are untrue to our 
profession. If character building is the central aim of the school, if 
no element is stronger in upbuilding character than intimate friend- 
ship with fine men living or dead, then we certainly have time for an 
intensive study of biography in school. 


DRAMA. 
Acting is another tool that has lately been well used to bring out 
character. The actor who is thoroughly saturated with his part knows 
and for the time being is that character. He is set free from his nar- 
row past; he is identified for the time with new feelings and acts. 
Above all he is following a drama where right and wrong-doing lead 
far more quickly and clearly to their consequences than is at all evi- 
dent in daily life. On the ethical side acting in publie schools has 
taken two striking forms: one pageant, and the other small dramas of 
right and wrong. Pageants are many-sided in their a*ms, but one 
great aim is to stretch the souls of the participants to new sympathy. 
Sometimes the gain is in historic awakening, the new awareness of the 
meaning of our country’s past ; sometimes it is gain in width of pres- 
ent sympathy with the myriad races in our midst. 
Pageants ean only be incidental and occasional among school ac- 
tivities, but they are a uniting and enlarging influence, and will, I 
hope, be developed as a joyous ethical instrument. The work of the 
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Ethical Culture School in New York and the enthusiastic influence of 
Mr. Percival Chubb will of course be thought of here. 

One special example of the use of drama in school life for dis- 
tinetly ethical purposes is all I have space to mention here. A min- 
ute and skillful drama of right and wrong was acted in Massachusetts 
last year at graduation by school children. It was called Everychild, 
a Morality Play by Lena Burton and Marian K. Brown, and was 
cleverly modelled on the same general structure as Everyman—an ap- 
peal to the common temptations, needs, and victories of all of us. 
There was no costume used except cardboard shields with the names 
of good and bad qualities written on them. The good influences, per- 
sonified each by a child, were, Purpose, Right Thinking, Originality, 
tood Judgment, Resoluteness, Energy, Self-control, Self-confidence, 
ete. The bad, who together spelt failure, were Fear, Anger, Tll-will, 
Laziness, Unkindness, Regret, Envy. Everychild is torn by the ap- 
peals of these different influences and tempted to destroy a letter 
which will help a rival, but Self-control supports him and he conquers. 
In varied forms we shall use acting increasingly as a means of enfore- 
ing in a strong and impersonal way our ethical lessons. 


PICTURES. 

Moving picture shows are sure to be permanently attractive to 
boys and girls and ought to be one of the great forces turned from evil 
to good. Already slides illustrating heroism are often shown. The 
National Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures invites correspond- 
ence with all social workers and educators. The Board ‘‘insists that 
there shall be no sensationalism and no representation of crime except 
with the object of conveying a moral lesson.”’ 

The conditions under which motion pictures are shown are not 
always healthful or morally good and many legitimate slides are un- 
suitable for children. Yet the movement may become a strong influ- 
ence for moral education. 

CLASS DISCUSSIONS. 

Prof. Frank C. Sharp’s book on Success used in a number of 
schools in Wisconsin, Washington, and other States, is remarkably 
well planned to develop just what is needed, ‘‘the habit of thoughtful- 
ness about the problems of daily conduct.’’ As he well says, the stu- 
dent must discover at the very outset that he is not going to be a 
target for sermons,—but that discovery once made, both girls and boys 
of the High School age delight in discussing moral problems unsenti- 
mentally and thoroughly treated. Pref. Sharp’s book is specially 
adapted for boys, Everyday Ethics by Ella L. Cabot for girls of the 
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High School age. Both these books advise as essential the answering 
of questions by the students rather than lectures. In this way the 
permanent interest in debate which is characteristic of the majority of 
young people is used and is guided by the teacher. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Some of the best tools for ethical training are found through di- 
rect responsibility given to the students. In varied forms of School 
Cities, Junior Leagues, Self-governing Clubs, and Boy Scouts, the re- 
sponsibility of boys and girls is being definitely developed. Responsi- 
bility is one of the most hopeful and far-reaching tools for moral im- 
provement. Get the school and the boy on the same side against com- 
mon enemies of dirt and disorder and the battle is half won. Mr. 
Wilson Gill’s School City has been successful in a number of places, 
especially of course where the teachers have understood his method. 
Mr. Gill believes in a miniature form of city government in the schools. 
Each class has its mayor, common council, police who undertake to sus- 
tain order and good conduct in the school. Other teachers prefer 
simpler forms of organization through clubs or leagues formed to help 
in the school or its neighborhood. Sometimes very definite duties like 
the clearing of the school surroundings of litter and paper are under- 
taken and reported at club meetings. 

In Toledo under Miss Brownlee’s system, the election of officers 
is made an opportunity for discussion of the best candidate under the 
restriction of the excellent rule: ‘‘Say all the good you ean about 
your candidate—not one word against his opponent.’’ The mayor, 
sanitary chief, treasurer, and city clerk are the chief officers in Miss 
Brownlee’s plan. She finds it wise to omit the idea of police super- 
vision and courts, feeling that children are neither wise nor experi- 
enced enough to judge one another’s acts. She says distinctly, and the 
remark is worth noticing, that to encourage children to judge one an- 
other is a grave mistake and has caused the failure of many self-gov- 
erning experiments. 

The central object of all these schemes of self-government and 
school-co-operation is to help the pupils realize that they are a re- 
sponsible part of the school life, that the school needs their help. The 
great value as a means of ethical training comes from the activity of 
the pupils, their power to carry into effect the good in which they be- 
lieve. 

Self-government plans are useful in proportion as they are genu- 
ine, free from excitement and strain, definite in giving constructive 
pieces of work, and well supervised. Just because self-government 
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opens one of the best opportunities for forming character, it needs 
unusually careful and experienced leadership. No one system can be 
automatically adopted with permanent success. The immediate suc- 
cess is often misleading. 


VOCATIONAL ETHICS. 


The Vocational and Part-time schools open opportunity for moral 
teaching of the best kind, for here the student is already actually fac- 
ing ethical problems in business dealing. In a part-time class in sales- 
manship held in Boston, the girls who were one week in the stores and 
one week studying methods at school discussed eagerly and intelligent- 
ly questions of honesty, truth, fairness in business. Is it right to sell 
a cotton handkerchief as a linen one even though the floorwalker tells 
you to do so? What opportunity is there to show special kindness to 
customers? Is it fair to press goods on hesitating buyers? These and 
many other ethical questions were eagerly and helpfully discussed 
with entire freedom from self-consciousness. 


SEX-EDUCATION. 


Teaching of sex hygiene, so-called, is almost sure to penetrate our 
schools in a few years. But sex-relations are through and through 
ethical questions and ean be settled on no lower ground. Our teach- 
ers should be prepared to meet these questions by a sound understand- 
ing of the nature of right and wrong, and of the moral problems that 
boys and girls encounter. 


ETHICS IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


It is clear from this partial report on methods of moral training 
that teachers are using here and there varied appealing, valuable 
methods based on a remarkable understanding of children’s interest. 
Ethical teaching is a live subject. It is drawing definitely from story- 
telling, literature, biography, pictures, stereopticon shows, acting, de- 
bate, self-government, pageants, playground activities. It shows 
something almost like genius on the part of individual teachers to 
have seized these appealing interests and turned them to use in direct 
ethical lessons. 

What is now needed is the co-ordination of these and other good 
methods and the development of a course in normal schools which shall 
make every prospective teacher feel both the need and the power of 
making moral teaching genuinely central in school life. A large pro- 
portion of teachers would teach with more soul, more animation, for 
having such a course. The course and the responsibility to make 
ethical training central would enrich their personality. 
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In almost every discussion of moral education we hear the phrase, 
“But, after all, it is the personality of the teacher that counts.’’ 
True! true. But what then are we doing to feed, enrich, liberate, give 
joy to the personality of the teacher? 

Each year the teacher sends out a crop of children—the harvest- 
ing of her toil—but no teacher, any more than any land however fer- 
tile, ean keep on indefinitely giving out nourishment without taking 
it in. ‘*We haven’t cultivated our fertile western land, we’ve simply 
mined it,’’ some writer lately said. The same is true of our teachers. 
We’ve mined their resources instead of renewing their strength. What 
then does renew the teacher’s strength? Rest, freedom from financial 
worry, encouragement, recreation, sympathy,—yes, but back of all 
these something else. ‘‘Man doth not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’’ Nine-tenths of our 
teachers are women, and the great majority of women—to their honor 
be it said—cannot keep at their best unless they are in frequent touch, 
actual touch, with living moral and religious ideals. They go in 
crowds to hear inspirational talks by popular lecturers, talks that are 
rather thin spread out on Saturday mornings. That isn’t the best 
way. You can’t keep long such disconnected wafts of inspiration. It 
is like a smell of roses,—it’s gone again. It is not food that stays by 
you and becomes a part of you. But the demand for inspiration is a 
warring symptom. We’re not feeding our teachers with spiritual 
food. 

In a town near me there was restlessness and discontent among 
the teachers, definitely focussed against an admirable set of school au- 
thorities. ‘‘ What is the special trouble?’’ I asked a successful teacher. 
‘*They have cut down the morning exercises from ten minutes to five 
a day,’’ was all she specified. I knew what she meant. Her supply 
of spiritual food, her contact with the hills from which she drew 
strength, was cut down. The school authorities were all men, the 
assistant teachers nearly all women. Not a man on the school board 
realized that he wasn’t saving time by curtailing the morning exer- 
cises. 

When the school boards, superintendents, principals and teachers 
not only assert but act on the belief that upright character is more im- 
portant than upright penmanship, our teachers will go daily to work 
refreshed and enheartened. They will be better teachers because nour- 
ished by the bread of life. 











MORAL TRAINING IN TEXAS. 


W. W. PHELAN. 
Professor Department of Education, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


The chief result arrived at by the recent International Inquiry 
into Moral Instruction and Training in Schools was the conclusion, 
that ‘‘in every country there is an ideal of personal and of civic obli- 
gation which may be taken as a basis for school teaching by adherents 
of almost every school of thought.’’ 

To discover this basis and secure its adoption in our public 
schools is the work of the moral education movement. 

In the search for this basis we encounter at once the so-called 
‘** American situation,’’ viz.: That we are a people numbering ninety 
million, religious, and yet by our positive law shutting religion from 
our schools; we are a people who have ceased in regular church at- 
tendance, whose Sunday-schools have grown less efficient, and whose 
family hearths have been exchanged for apartment house, hotel and 
elub life; a people dominated by an increasing industrialism, whose 
business moral standards do not agree with those of church, home or 
school. 

With the relentless logic of the democracy this ‘‘ American sit- 
uation’’ has evolved an ‘‘ American idea’’ which flaunts us in the face 
with two historic statements, viz. : 

(1) Education is an inalienable right ; 

(2) Knowledge is power. 

Yet underneath all this there runs that quiet stream of personal 
and civic obligation which speaks in no uncertain tones when it de- 
elares in the words of Solomon of old, ‘‘ Knowledge is the principal 
thing,’’ truly, ‘‘therefore get wisdom, but with all thy getting get 
understanding,’’ or, when it echoes Plato, who answered the antag- 
onistiec schools of Greece, ‘‘In your search for happiness and self- 
control use wisdom, but above all get righteousness or whole-minded- 
ness. ’’ 

Then may we not add a third statement to the American idea, 
viz. : 

(3) Knowledge is virtue, meaning by this that virtue is whole- 
mindedness and to be whole-minded is to be religiously as well as po- 
litically conscious. 

Have we as a nation understood our deep-centered inner relig- 
ious conviction, not sectarian, but truly religious, or are we also 
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chasing the external French will-o’-the-wisp, known as ‘‘social soli- 
darity?’’ Are the sanctions of our moral life internal or external? 


What are the ends for which man strives in this life? Are they 
individual or are they social? Should we turn out of our schools 
individualists or pupils fitted to become social citizens? 

The sanction should be internal and religious, and the end 
should be to make efficient social citizens. 

To attain this result, our moral instruction should be incidental, 
but our moral training should not be left to the incidental training of 
developing institutions, but should be direct, formal and systematic, 
presenting at a given time each day ideals of practice. 

In the effort to sound the consciousness of the ‘‘ American situa- 
tion’’ in Texas, an inquiry was made concerning the moral and relig- 
ious instruction in the state during the years beginning September 1, 
1906, and ending August 31,1911. A questicnnaire was sent out 
to 200 county superintendents and 180 superintendents of independent 
school districts, together with the ten state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This report is based upon data gathered from the answers of 
eighteen county superintendents, seventy-four superintendents of in- 
dependent districts, and the ten reports from the State University, the 
State Normals, and other State schools. In all there were 102 replies, 
a small return, but happily sufficiently representative of the territory 
and the practice at large. 

THE QUESTIONAIRE. 

Dear Sir: The following questionnaire on the Progress of Moral 
and Religious Education in Texas, during the five years beginning 
September 1, 1906, ending August 31, 1911, is sent out with the re- 
quest that you give answers in the space following each question and 
return this at once to W. W. Phelan, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Note that these questions call for answers bearing relation to the 
progress in your school community during the five years, 1906-1911. 

1. What definite provision has been made in your schools dur- 
ing the aforesaid years in formal instruction in morals? 

2. Do they have definite time for reading stories of noble lives? 

3. If incidental instruction, what special moral use do you find 
in the class room instruction? What studies have the highest moral 
value ? 

4. If incidental training, what use in the regular school activi- 
ties? 

5. What texts have been used? 

6. What moral qualifications have been required of your teach- 
ers? 
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7. If you hold devotional exercises, of what do they consist? 
What use do you make of the Bible, as to religious, moral and lit- 
erary instruction? 

8. What instruction has been given in sex hygiene? 

9. Have you taken any action against high school fraternities? 

10. What temperance instruction regarding alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics has been given? 

11. What instruction in the interest of citizenship has been 
given? Have you special programs for special days? What experi- 
ments of school city, junior citizens’ clubs, or other forms of pupil 
self-government have been used? 

12. What prizes and rewards have been given for student en- 
deavor in moral education ? 

13. What punishments have been given for acts against moral- 
ity in school? 

14. What moral improvement have you noticed in the com- 
munity ? 

15. What things in the community lead to immorality of pupils? 

16. What improvement, if any, do you find in the particular 
vices of school pupils, such as obscenity, profanity, defacement of 
school property, stealing, dishonesty, lying, smoking, drinking, and 
carrying of deadly weapons? 

17. What interest have the pupils taken in moral education ? 

18. Describe any promising experiment in moral training that 
you have tried in your schools. 

19. What changes do you now propose in regard to moral educa- 
tion in your curriculum, organization or administration ? 

20. What suggestions do you offer to help raise the general mor- 
al tone of the schools of the state? 

Concerning moral education in the state, the state laws say but 
little. The constitutional provisions decJare that it shall be the duty 
of the state to ‘‘support and maintain an efficient system of public 
free schools;’’ that among the other school subjects all public schools 
in the state ‘‘shall be required to have taught in them physiology and 
hygiene (including the effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics 
on the human system), Texas history, United States history, civil 
government, provided that suitable instruction shall be given in the 
primary grades once each week regarding kindness to animals of the 
brute creation and the protection of birds and their nests and eggs.”’ 

Patriotic endeavor is represented by the following holidays: 
“‘The first day of January, the twenty-second day of February, the 
second day of March, the twenty-first day of April, the third day of 
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June, the fourth day of July, the first Monday in September, and the 
twenty-fifth day of December of each year, and all days appointed by 
the president of the United States or by the governor as days of fast- 
ing or thanksgiving, and every day on which an election is held 
throughout the state.’’ ‘‘The twenty-second day of February of each 
year, the same being a legal holiday, is further set apart and desig- 
nated as ‘Arbor Day,’ to be devoted te the planting and cultivation 
of forest, shade and ornamental trees throughout the state, and to be 
observed for that purpose in such manner as may seem best to the 
people of each community.”’ 

‘*No person shall receive a certificate of any class without first 
showing to the satisfaction of the county superintendent that he is 
a person of good moral character and has ability to speak and under- 
stand the English language sufficiently to use it easily and readily in 
conversation and in giving instruction in all branches prescribed for 
the class of certificate for which he applies.’’ 

‘*In the 16th annual report of the state department of education 
(1907-1908) State Superintendent Cousins answering certain argu- 
ments for local self-government and the erection of separate schools 
for Germans, Bohemians or Mexicans, says that ‘‘the demands of 
reasonable statesmanship and patriotism condemn such a policy. It 
is a wrong perpetrated against the children, and it is treason to the 
state and the nation.’’ 

In the 17th annual report (1909-1910) State Superintendent 
Bralley says: ‘‘The certification of persons authorizing them to con- 
tract to teach in the public schools of the state is a matter of supreme 
importance ; because ‘as is the teacher, so is the school.’ The teacher is 
admittedly the most important factor of the school. A strong, thor- 
oughly capable, and well-qualified teacher will be able to give the 
people a good school, even under unfavorable local conditions; but an 
incompetent teacher is wholly incapable of teaching a good school 
under most favorable local conditions.’’ 

Recently (August 1, 1911) State Superintendent Bralley has re- 
vised the state course of study for the public schools. Little is said of 
moral education. Under the aims of the primary school it reads: 

‘*Children shall be respectful to those in authority, especially 
to the aged, and must be taught to tell the truth always.”’ 

For the intermediate school it reads: The aim ‘“‘is to cultivate a 
high sense of honor as a basis of good conduct.”’ 

For the high school it reads: The aim is ‘‘to broaden the vision 
and raise the standard of life by giving larger opportunity for intel- 
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ligence and moral growth and development.’’ Again, ‘‘to inculeate 
high ideals and give inspiration and intelligent direction to the spir- 
itual life, thus forming a strong attachment and love for the good, 
the pure and the beautiful.’’ 

As no means for this instruction are indicated the inference is 
that the instruction is to be incidental. 

The questionnaire sent out to city, town and county superin- 
tendents contained twenty-two questions, the results of which appear 
under the following twenty sections: 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS. 


(1.) What definite provision was made in your school concerning 
direct formal moral instruction during the years 1906 to 1911? 

The University of Texas offers a definite course of instruction 
which treats of ethics regularly every year in the winter term. As 
the course is now given the study of fundamental conceptions is re- 
quired. This is a genetic study of moral problems as well as a study 
of motives that enter into the moral life. Abundant reference by way 
of illustrative study is made to practical problems. The University of 
Texas has a Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W. C. A., each with a salaried 
secretary leading and encouraging in its weekly meetings and di- 
recting Bible study classes. 

The A. & M. College has a regular Sunday school and optional 
attendance on its chapel service; also a Y. M. C. A. with a paid secre- 
tary who holds two normal classes in Bible study for the leaders of 
the several circles of students undertaking the work. Four hundred 
and sixty-five students have volunteered for these Bible classes. 

The College of Industrial Arts at Denton has a growing Y. W. C. 
A. earrying on a like work. 

In each of the four State Normals there exists a Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. where formal Bible work is carried on. 

Furthermore, the North Texas State Normal in its course on 
educational administration pays particular attention to the social and 
ethical principles underlying the school. Dewey’s ‘‘ Ethical Principles 
Underlying Education’’ serves as a basis for class work. The West 
Texas State Normal reports that both formal and informal instruc- 
tion is held in all classes. 

The other state schools for the blind, deaf and the orphans hold 
compulsory Sunday-school services using the International Sunday- 
school lessons. The Texas school for the deaf reports that they have 
a Sunday school and that a sermon is preached by some teacher every 
Sunday. There is alsoa Y. M. C. A. for boys and a Christian Endeav- 
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or for girls for all grades. They use undenominational Sunday-school 
literature. 

Five county superintendents report formal instruction in their 
schools. 

Lee and Marion counties report formal instruction with an out- 
lined county course in Manners and Morals for all grades. 

Brown and Hopkins counties report formal instruction through 
the fourth grade, with general lessons in Manners and Morals, kind- 
ness to animals, and little biographies. 

Falls county reports that some schools give formal instruction 
in the high school grades, thirty minutes daily with text-book. 

Sixteen independent districts report formal instruction. 

Austin and Marshall report systematic moral instruction by 
means of a prescribed graded course of study following that advo- 
cated by the Eugenics Education Society of England. It has a defi- 
nite place in the curriculum and each teacher is expected to teach the 
course and supplement it with material from other sources. In the 
Austin high school a short course is given in Ethies, but there is no 
prescribed text. 

Comanche, Dublin, Houston and San Antonio report daily sys- 
tematic formal instruction in all grades of the common school. As 
the main purpose of all education is character-building, they hold that 
the teacher should train in habits of self-control, and thus secure 
through daily performance the foundation of right habits. Recita- 
tions should be from ten to fifteen minutes in length, and at least 
three times a week. 

Superintendent Horn reports that the Dow school of Houston 
devotes ten minutes daily to the systematic teaching of ethies. Bible 
stories and great bicgraphies form the material, while the method 
depends on the preparation and the personality of the teacher. 

Beaumont and Cisco report formal instruction in manners and 
morals, kindness to animals, and aleoholies and narcoties twice a week. 

Brownsville and Navasota report one lesson a week in morals, the 
materials of which are not definitely outlined. 

In Colorado City each teacher is required to give two moral lec- 
tures a month. 

Orange reports formal instruction in the Senior high school elass, 
in connection with the courses in Psychology and Education. 

Dean Sutton of the University of Texas reports in February, 
1911, Reticious Epucation, that Cleburne and Dallas have a kind of 
semi-formal instruction. There is a formal prescribed course for the 
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elementary grades, dealing with graded memory work, stories, and 
pictures. These lessons involve manners and morals, kindness to ani- 
mals, cleanliness, self-control, reverence, obedience, cheerfulness, hon- 
esty, patriotism, industry and self-reliance. Bellevue and Vernon 
report a similar method. 

STORIES. 

(2.) Many of the schools have reported that they have a detinite 
time in the school program for the reading of stories of noble lives, 
that likewise in this semi-formal way they give moral instruction by 
means of graded memory work, stories, pictures and little biographies. 

The College of Industrial Arts, Sam Houston Normal, and Texas 
school for the deaf, report a definite time set aside for the reading of 
stories of noble lives. 

Seven counties, Anderson, Brown, Bosque, Falls, Gonzales, Hop- 
kins and Jones, report a similar work, once, twice or more times a 
week in their schools. 

Twenty-two independent school districts report a definite time for 
the reading of stories of noble deeds. 

Seventeen report a definite time in all grades, viz.: Brenham, 
Cisco, Colorado City, Dallas, Denison, Dublin, Ft. Worth, Galveston, 
Hallettsville, Hamilton, Houston Heights, Marshall, Midland, Mineral 
Wells, Navasota, Orange, and Sherman. 

Gatesville reports a course of study providing for each grade ‘‘a 
discussion of deeds.’’ 

El Paso, Hillsboro, Stephenville and Vernon report this work in 
certain grades. 

INDIRECT METHODS. 

(3.) The greater number of schools report that moral develop- 
ment is secured through indirect or incidental methods. All the school 
activities, the regular class instruction and the discipline contribute to 
the moral growth of the pupils. That which comes from the class- 
room studies is called incidental instruction, while that which comes 
from the varied activities of the school and its institutional life, is 
ealled incidental training. 

Regarding the incidental moral instruction: 

The University of Texas reports: ‘‘The very life of the Uni- 
versity itself furnishes abundant incidental instruction as well as 
training in morals. No subject is well taught unless the students pur- 
suing it are gaining in moral as well as intellectual power. Courses 
in literature, history, education, and other human nature subjects are 
especially valuable to promote the moral life of students, for the con- 
tent of these subjects is distinetly ethical.’’ 
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In the A. and M. College and College of Industrial Arts the in- 
structors stress moral development incidentally by bringing out the 
moral implications in history and literature. 

In each of the four State Normals incidental instruction and 
training in morals is given in connection with all class instruction and 
school discipline. 

The Sam Houston State Normal has daily chapel exercises, and 
much incidental instruction is brought out in history, literature, biol- 
ogy, psychology, and school government. 

Thirteen counties (Anderson, Bosque, Comanche, Crockett, Erath, 
Gonzales, Grimes, Jones, Lavaca, Limestone, McLennan, Victoria, and 
Wharton) report incidental instruction in morals through courses on 
kindness to animals, ideals of neatness and courtesy, Bible stories in 
language work, reading history, literature, and biographies, lessons 
in general, school activities and talks on conduct. Most all agree that 
reading, biography, history and literature have the highest moral 
value among the studies. Some add mathematics (Falls County) and 
Science (Grimes). 

Brown and Hopkins counties report incidental instruction in the 
upper grades. Falls county reports that most of the schools use inci- 
dental instruction. 

Fifty-eight superintendents of town and city schools report inci- 
dental instruction. Most all agree that reading history, biography 
and literature have the highest moral values. Others add nature 
study, geography, hygiene and civics. Still others mention opening 
exercises, class work generally, school activities, games, marching, 
story-telling, pictures, gymnastics and the personality of the teacher. 

Superintendent Evans of Bonham reports: ‘‘The concrete situa- 
tions of school life afford opportunity for a wide range of moral 
instruction and the inculeation of most of the moral virtues.’’ 

Superintendent Horn of Houston, says: ‘‘I do not believe that 
any better method of teaching morals can be found than that found 
in the agency of good literature; also incidentally in history, civics 
and other human nature subjects where the ethical element abounds.’’ 

Superintendent Marrs of Terrell says: ‘‘Incidental lessons in 
morals should begin in the kindergarten and be continued through the 
grades supplemented by such Bible readings, memory gems and songs 
as will tend to strengthen character.”’ 

Cameron, Orange, Sulphur Springs, Sweetwater, and Temple 
stress the story work in biographies (as life of Lee) hero tales and inci- 
dents that teach the virtues of life. 
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Wichita Falls outlines selections for pictures and stories, and 
advocates ‘‘the three good pictures a term’’ method. 


RELATION TO SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


(4) Incidental moral training considers the whole of the school 
life; its instruction, recitation, discipline, play and the several other 
agencies, such as games, sports, athletic contests, self-government, the 
honor system, and all voluntary student associations in religious, liter- 
ary, educational, temperance and social activities. 

Regarding this incidental moral training the four State Normals 
agree that such training in morals is constantly given in connection 
with class instruction and discipline. 

Superintendent Hall of Cleburne says: ‘‘It is believed that noth- 
ing which a child receives from his school will be more profitable than 
habits of self-restraint and self-control learned on the playground and 
in the school-room.’’ ‘‘It is not so much what a boy knows when he 
leaves schoo] as what he loves.’’ ‘‘Everything that is done in school 
should have for a direct or an indirect purpose the development of 
morals and the improvement of character.’’ 

Gainesville speaks for incidental training as follows: ‘‘Teachers 
shall exercise a vigilant care over the general conduct and morals of 
their pupils in the school-room, on the play-ground, and, as far as 
possible, in the going to and the returning from school.’’ 

Superintendent Kimball cf Temple says: ‘‘Moral training is the 
most vital part of our work. The most valuable hour of the day in 
the high school toward fulfilling its truest function is the few precious 
moments of the opening hour. There public opinion may be moulded 
and shaped subconsciously, there ideals may be implanted that shall 
guide through life, and there decisions concerning the callings of life 
may be thought out and settled for all time. I would rather be prin- 
cipal of a city high scheol and have given into my charge fifteen min- 
utes each school morning than to be a minister that stands in any pul- 
pit in the same city for an hour on Sunday, so far as concerns shaping 
the lives of the youth. Don’t preach at your opening exercises. Per- 
sonally I would not even have formal prayer nor sacred song, but if 
you give these opening moments to petty details of conventional for- 
mality, the opportunity will be as sounding brass or a tinkling eymbal. 
In your morning hour get in touch with some of the real things of 
life.”’ 

Superintendent Lattinore of Waco reports that moral training 
should be quietly persistent depending on honesty, truth, faithfulness 
and obedience, that is to say, upon the personality of the teacher. 
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Cameron, Orange, Palestine, Stephenville and Victoria hold these 
same views, and add that through school occupations, play, games and 
athletics moral training may be attained. 

Superintendent Cantwell of Fort Worth says: ‘‘Moral training 
and character formation is attained by means of stories, pictures and 
graded memory gems.’’ ‘‘We teach the beauty of righteousness and 
love of God to man by teaching the principles of kindness, cleanliness, 
truthfulness, politeness, punctuality, obedience, honesty, perseverance, 
courage and sympathy.’’ Beaumont, Brady, Chillicothe, Godley, 
Naples, Lewisville, Quanah and San Saba express like ideas. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


(5) Meagre returns were received regarding the texts used. 
North Texas State Normal reported Dewey’s Ethical Principles Un- 
derlying Edueation. Lee County reported Lathrop & Company (Bos- 
ton) Lessons on Manners for Home and School. Austin reported 
Comegy’s Primer of Ethics; San Antonio reported Cabot’s Ethies for 
Children; Denison reported Cabot’s Ethics for Children and Aeson’s 
Fables; Navasota and Mineral Wells reported White’s School Man- 
agement and Dewey’s Lessons on Manners and Morals. 


THE TEACHER. 


(6) Respecting the moral qualifications of the teacher character- 
istic replies were received. 

A. and M. College reports ‘‘That they live moral lives.’’ ‘‘Unim- 
peachable,’’ says Sam Houston Normal. ‘‘Moral character’’, W. T. 
State Normal. ‘‘Same as public schools of highest rank,’’ Texas 
School for Deaf. 

The eighteen counties reported as follows: ‘‘High moral charac- 
ter. Above criticism,’’ Anderson, Bosque, Brown, Falls, Jones and 
Lee. ‘‘Immoral teachers not elected,’ Hopkins and Marion. 

Two counties—Gonzales and Wharton—made special mention of 
dismissing teachers for drunkenness. 

‘‘That required by law’’ say Erath, Limestone, McLennan and 
Victoria. 

‘No special standards,’’ Comanche, Crockett, Grimes and Lavaca. 

The independent districts report as follows: 

Dallas, Marshall and Vernon, ‘‘Unquestionable moral character. 
Kind and courteous, avoiding all appearance of anger.”’ 

Brenham, ‘‘Church members. Teachers of efficiency whose worth 
is based on six facts: scholarship, personality, discipline, attention to 
details, teaching power and professional spirit.’’ 
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Corsicana, Fort Worth and San Antonio, ‘‘In accordance with 

state requirements.”’ 
Waco, ‘‘Purity of life, chastity of speech, and gentleness of man- 
24 1% 
Gatesville, Groveton, Houston Heights and Temple, ‘‘ Above 
reproach. There is no factor that looms so large as the teacher.”’ 

Bonham, Cameron, Conroe, Coleman and Gonzales, ‘‘Such char- 
acter as meets the general requirements of good society, exemplary 
and irreproachable.’’ 

Big Springs, Brownsville, Cisco, Hallettsville, Hamilton, Kings- 
ville, Mineola, Navasota and Sherman, ‘‘Must be the member of some 
chureh and of good character.’’ 

Bartlett, Belton and Cleburne, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, truthful, 
sober and virtuous.”’ 

Denison, Dublin, El Paso, Haskell, Marlin, Orange, Palestine, 
Mineral Wells, Rosebud, Taylor and Texarkana, ‘‘Good moral char- 
acter and reputation.’’ 

Bellevue, Breckenridge, Chillicothe, Galveston, Dalhart, Stephen- 
ville, Sulphur Springs, Teague and Terrell, ‘‘ Will not employ one who 
dances, plays cards, drinks or smokes cigarettes. 

Twenty-five report no special qualifications. 


ners 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


(7) The reports concerning Devotional Exercises and the use of 
the Bible were as follows: 

In the University of Texas devotional exercises are conducted 
twenty-five minutes daily, by city ministers and faculty members. 
The Bible is used in these exercises and referred to in the various 
courses by the instructors. 

The A. and M. College and C. I. A. have devotional exercises each 
morning with singing, Bible reading and prayer. 

The Sam Houston and West Texas State Normals and Texas 
School for Deaf have devotional exercies consisting of song, scripture 
reading, comment and prayer. The Bible is also studied as literature. 

Among the counties, Falls has Seripture reading without com- 
ment and the Lord’s Prayer; Jones, Bosque, Gonzales, Lee have song, 
Bible reading and prayer in most schools; Brown, Grimes, Hopkins 
and Limestone have song, Scripture reading and prayer in some of 
the schools; Crockett and Marion have occasional Scripture reading 
and prayer by visiting clergymen; Anderson county urges the use of 
Bible, sometimes has songs and prayer; Wharton county leaves the 
question of devotional exercises to each teacher; Comanche county 
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says Bible has been almost a stranger; while Erath, Lavaca and Vic- 
toria make no provision for devotional exercises and use of Bible. 

Superintendent Hall of Cleburne says: ‘‘Teachers are not re- 
quired to open school with Seripture reading and prayer, but if they 
can do so reverently, to have a Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer in con- 
eert.’’ ‘‘Practically all have adopted this opening exercise.’’ 

Hillsboro and Temple report the same custom followed in a few 
rooms. 

Dallas uses the Psalms and prayer. 

Ballinger, Galveston and Houston have Scripture reading and 
prayer in concert daily. 

Coleman and Hamilton have Scripture readings and prayer only 
when some clergyman or visitor is present to lead. 

Marshall reports that Bible selections have been read without com- 
ment in all rooms. As this has met with the approval of the patrons 
and teachers it will be continued. 

Gonzales has Bible readings sometimes and sometimes songs and 
moral stories. 

Song, Scripture reading, prayer and occasional moral lessons form 
the practice of Bartlett, Bellevue, Bonham, Brenham, Cameron, Cisco, 
Conroe, Corsicana, Dublin, Groveton, Haskell, Henderson, Midland, 
Mineola, Naples, Stephenville, Teague, Texarkana, Sherman and Ver- 
non. 

No devotional exercises are held in the other reporting schools; 
Big Springs because they lack an auditorium, while the others frankly 
declare that there is no use of the Bible in their schools. 


SEX HYGIENE. 


(8) The subject of Sex-Hygiene which is prominently before 
National Education Association is gaining recognition in Texas. Some 
few reports follow: 

In the University of Texas a physician for men and for women 
gives individual instruction in sex-hygiene as opportunity is offered. 
The physician for men has delivered a course of lectures. 

In the College of Industrial Arts the college physician, a lady, 
gives formal instruction in sex-hygiene. 

Sam Houston Normal gives a course to young men and to young 
women. 

The West Texas Normal has a course in preparation. 

Texas School for the Deaf gives instruction by trained nurses and 
others. 

Among the counties—One school in Brown county gives formal 
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instruction in sex-hygiene; in Falls and Limestone some few lectures 
have been given; in Lee and Wharton perplexing questions have 
arisen ; in Bosque, Jones, Lavaca, Lee and Wharton no instruction has 
been given: while five or six other counties feel the great need of some 
such instruction. 

Among the towns and cities Dallas, San Antonio and Stephenville 
have incidental instruction in sex-hygiene in connection with physi- 
ology and hygiene. El Paso is preparing a course for boys above 
eleven years old under the Y. M. C. A. director. Marlin has special 
lectures by physicians. A little instruction was given girls at Belton; 
while some instruction was given boys at Brenham and Cisco. In 
Dublin some instruction was given in the grades, but as the parents 
complained it was stopped. 

Another school realizes the need for sex-hygiene, but doubts if the 
present means advocated in the Northern States is best for Texas. 
Temple reports some instruction given to the basket ball girls. All 
the other schools report ‘‘no instructicn’’ 
the subject. 


and show little interest in 


FRATERNITIES. 


(9) Concerning high school fraternities the following replies 
were received: ‘‘We have no fraternities,’’ A. and M. College. ‘‘ We 
have taken no action,’’ College of Industrial Arts. ‘‘No need of 
action as yet,’’ West Texas Normal. ‘‘Secret societies not allowed,”’ 
Sam Houston Normal. 

As the problem does not reach the county schools, the eighteen 
counties naturally have no report to make. 

Of the cities and towns, El Paso, Fort Worth and San Antonio 
report that action has been taken ruling out the high school fraterni- 
ties. Temple replies that the only two eases ‘‘were chilled.”’ 

Eight superintendents say that they have no fraternities, but that 
they would oppose them if it beeame necessary ; twenty-nine reply as 
follows: ‘‘No oceasion to take action.’’ ‘‘Not necessary at this 
place.’’ ‘‘This disease has not made its appearance here.’’ 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


(10) In regard to temperance instruction concerning the use of 
alcoholics and narecoties, the replies show that lectures are given at the 
A. and M. College; that the Sam Houston and West Texas State Nor- 
mals give instruction in connection with the regular classes in physiol- 
ogy, and that ‘‘constant and persistent instruction’’ is given in the 
Texas School for the Deaf. 

Seventeen counties report formal temperance instruction using 
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the state-adopted text in physiology as a basis. Wide and persistent 
treatment of temperance instruction is given and all teachers stress the 
‘*saloon evil.’’ 

One county alone reports ‘‘no instruction.”’ 

In all the independent school districts the usual state texts are 
used, supplemented by special lectures, talks and supplementary 
temperance texts. Special emphasis is given to physiology and hy- 
giene in most schools in two common school grades, frequently the 
third and sixth, and in one year of the high school. 


CITIZENSHIP AND STUDENT GOVERNMENT. 


(11) The report on instruction in citizenship and student self- 
government discloses some interesting facts: 

In the University of Texas ‘‘courses in government, economics 
and institutional history are given every year. Training for citizen- 
ship was considered so important that the regents established three 
separate schools, those of Economies, Government and Institutional 
History.’’ ‘‘The student life in literary societies, in athletics, in the 
Y. M. C. A., and in other student activities furnishes constant oppor- 
tunity to develop the civic qualities that are desired.’’ 

The plan of student self-government is in full and successful oper- 
ation in the State University. The Student Association has control of 
certain matters relating to conduct. It is expected to be a self-govern- 
ing body while the faculty acts in an advisory way. The honor system 
prevails and its administration is in the hands of a student couruil 
elected by the students. Class rushes and hazing have been abolished 
through self-government. 

The A. and M. College is under the military system of discipline 
and much of this discipline is in the hands of the cadets. ‘‘The moral 
tone of the students is marked for the better.’’ 

In the College of Industrial Arts there is no instruction in eiti- 
zenship but they have a Students’ Association which is a self-govern- 
ing body co-operating fully with the faculty. 

The Sam Houston Normal has a course in Civies in the Junior 
year, and special programs for the State holidays, notably Texas Inde- 
pendence Day and the birthday of General Houston. 

The West Texas State Normal reports student self-control and 
special programs for the celebration of State and National holidays. 

The Texas School for the Deaf celebrates all holidays with appro- 
priate programs, and reports special interest in citizenship. 

Six counties stress civies and citizenship and place ‘‘emphasis on 
the maladjustments in our laws.’’ 
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Most all the counties have special programs for the various state 
and national holidays. 

Two counties have made some advancement with self-government. 
Lavaca county uses the flag ritual in many of its schools on state and 
national holidays. Victoria county only gives special observance to 
Washington’s birthday. 

One county reports nothing in regard to citizenship and patriot- 
ism. 

Thirty school systems in towns and cities give courses in civies 
and history that make for citizenship. Some superintendents make 
special application to community life. 

Thirty-two schools have special programs, observing Mothers’ 
Day, Pioneer Day, Washington’s Birthday, Texas Independence and 
San Jacinto Days. 

The following are the experiments reported in self-government: 
Austin, Belton, Corsicana, Galveston and Houston report a plan of 
self-government with students’ council working successfully. 

Dublin, Sherman, Stephenville and Waco report self-government 
successful in several classes. 

Four schools use the honor system ‘‘as far as possible.’’ 

Twelve schools have a kind of self-government through athletic 
and debating societies, civic clubs, boy scouts and other school activi- 
ties. 

El Paso reports self-government in one school, but abandoned in 
the others as unsuccessful. 

Self-government has failed in two school systems, and one schoo! 
reports that it does not advocate self-government. 


. 


REWARDS. 
(12) The question concerning the prizes and rewards given stu- 
dent endeavor in moral education was answered only by a few super- 
intendents. Two doubted the propriety of giving rewards. Four 
reported gold medals and other prizes given for essays on the temper- 
ance question and other endeavors. 


PUNISHMENTS. 

(13) Concerning the punishments given for acts against moral- 

ity in school the reports present all grades from reproof, demerits and 
corporal punishment to suspension and expulsion. 

Bosque, Erath and McLennan counties report a non-participation 

on part of the offenders in the school privileges. Three independent 

districts also report that ‘‘ privileges are denied each sinner.’’ 
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Two cities report punishments given by the students’ councils of 
the School City. 

Six cities and towns report special punishments for the cigarette 
users. 

COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT. 

(14) Regarding the moral improvement noticed in the commu- 
nity at large the reports show a general moral improvement; less 
drinking and gambling, a higher sense of honor, and a better attitude 
towards schools in general. 

Several of the larger cities and health resorts report ‘‘no im- 


provement.’’ 
CAUSES OF IMMORALITY. 


(15) The question concerning those things in the community 
which lead to the immorality of pupils was answered by all superin- 
tendents. Thirty-five made special mention of moving pictures, cheap 
shows and theatres; eighteen speak of the lack of parental control ; 
seventeen mention saloons; fifteen, bad company and older associates ; 
thirteen, loafing and street walking ; thirteen, pool halls and gambling; 
ten, cigarettes and tobacco ; seven, dives and evil communication ; eight, 
parties, picnies and dancing; five, cheap literature; four, profanity ; 
and three mention Sabbath desecration. 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


(16) Concerning the improvement in the particular vices of 
school pupils such as obscenity, profanity, defacement of school prop- 
erty, stealing, dishonesty, lying, smoking, drinking and the earrying 
of deadly weapons the State institutions report an appreciable im 
provement. 

Seven counties report decided improvement in these vices; six 
report these vices on the decrease; four, comparatively few of these 
vices; and one reports that the improvement is slow. 

Seventeen cities and towns a decided and gratifying improve- 
ment; twenty-three report a gradual but steady improvement ; twenty- 
six, comparatively few of these vices; seven report that the improve- 
ment is slow; and one reports no improvement at all. 

On the whole less cigarette smoking is noted. 


INTEREST. 

(17) Regarding the interest shown by pupils in moral education, 
the State institutions report a growing interest. All but three of the 
eighteen counties report a healthy desire on the part of the pupils; 
‘‘they are more outspoken decrying evil,’’ and ‘‘try to prevent wrong 
doing.”’ 
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Sixty independent school districts report a live interest, that the 
pupils ‘‘want to see the right thing done’’ and ‘‘respond readily’’; 
while fourteen report little or no interest shown. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

(18) In answer to the question regarding some promising ex- 
periment in moral training during the past five years, some interesting 
returns were received. Among these the A. and M. College reports 
that smoking has been abolished; the West Texas State Normal has 
inaugurated self-government. 

Lee county reports the instruction of industrial work in the 
negro schools with a resulting moral uplift in the homes of the negroes. 

Belton reports a crusade for neatness and politeness which has 
been beneficial. 

Del Rio has made a definite study of the child leader with a view 
to handle the class by groups. The Boy Scouts movement has been 
successful. 

Denison has succeeded well with the school garden and has given 
prizes for the beautifying of the school grounds. 

Fort Worth has introduced singing, drawing, manual training 
and domestic science with the resulting diminution of corporal pun- 
ishment. 

Dallas has abolished smoking in and about the schools. The intro- 
duction of ‘‘ physical education has brought about a better feeling and 
rendered discipline easy.’? The Trinity Playground Experiment has 
reduced juvenile crime and been generally beneficial to the city. 

Houston introduced the self-government plan in the 7th grade 
of the Dow School in 1910-11. It has since been extended ‘‘to all the 
department grades, and in a modified form to the primary grades.’’ 
So successful was the School City here that the Rusk School adopted 
a similar plan of self-government in the grammar grades. The honor 
system obtains in the high school. 

San Antonio and Sherman report ‘‘anti-cigarette leagues’’ which 
have abolished the cigarette. 


CHANGES IN METHOD. 


(19) Respecting proposed changes in moral education in the 
school curriculum or organization, five counties report that they expect 
to pay special attention to moral education. All suggest the advisa- 
bility of an outline course. One county proposes to effect moral edu- 
eation through playground supervision; another county intends to 
work for good literature and well selected school libraries. 

Three independent school districts intend to make more of the 
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opening devotional exercises as a means of moral education. Seven 
towns and cities intend to add a course in formal moral instruction to 
their curriculum next year ; three will try the self-government plan of 
‘*pupil advisors’’; two intend to prepare courses of lectures through 
Y. M. C. A. leaders and others on sex-hygiene, and the effects of nar- 
coties and alcoholic beverages on the human body. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

(20) In answer to the last question, ‘‘ What suggestions do you 
offer to help raise the moral tone of the schools of Texas,’’ Dean Sut- 
ton of the University of Texas reports: 

(1) That the value of formal moral instruction is yet to be 
determined in Texas. 

(2) That the student self-government movement is an agency of 
great value. 

(3) That the non-sectarian use of the Bible has a rightful use in 
our schools. 

(4) That the great task of the public school is the rearrange- 
ment of the school curriculum to bring out the ethical point of view. 

Five counties believe that if you improve the teacher, both intel- 
lectually and morally an improved condition will follow. 

Two counties believe that attractive school houses and grounds, 
and a generally improved equipment will lead to an improved senti- 
ment. 

Four counties advocate a place for moral instruction and train- 
ing in the daily program. 

One county holds that we must take the school out of polities; 
while another believes in a definite teaching of morals and sex-hygiene. 

Three towns and cities suggest concerted action against saloons, 
cigarettes, moving pictures and Sabbath desecration. 

One city suggests that the Bible be used in the publie schools as a 
book of ethics and literature. 

Seven cities place the emphasis on the moral enthusiasm of the 
teacher; two held that the curriculum is overerowded and hence we 
should plan our work for incidental moral training; four suggest bet- 
ter educated teachers and a longer tenure of office; two suggest the 
parent-teacher clubs and a closer relation between home and school ; 
while eight suggest that systematic moral instruction be made a part 
of the publie school curriculum. 











A COURSE OF STUDY IN GOOD WILL 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 
Secretary, American School Peace League, Boston, Mass. 


The object of any course in moral instruction is to train the in- 
dividual to become an upright and useful member of society. To 
define the elements of character which make such a citizen, and his 
duties and obligations implied in that capacity, is, therefore, the 
first step in the making of a course in morals. Every teacher should 
have in his hands a definite course in moral training, for the chief 
concern of the public school is the development of character. This 
is based on certain elemental virtues, which must be inculcated 
systematically and with definite appeal. While the school itself, with 
its orderly procedure and the constant demands for the exhibition 
of moral qualities, offers a great opportunity for character develop- 
ment, yet the teacher must have in mind a specific course of in- 
struction. To teach the virtues, however, as abstract ideals; in 
other words, to develop the moral life of the child merely as an in- 
dividual, fails to develop character. He must be made aware of his 
relation to his fellows and his obligations to society. 

As soon as a child is- old enough to be conscious of ties outside 
his own being, he is ready for definite instruction in the principles 
of character, which should always be taught in application to defi- 
nite action. A course of study should begin with the first grade of 
the elementary school and should there deal with the child’s life in 
his immediate relations with the objects about him. The child’s 
first consciousness of his relation to others develops in his contact 
with home life and with pets and playmates. His next important 
activity concerns himself as a member of the school, then as a mem- 
ber of his town or city, as a citizen of his country, and finally as a 
citizen of the world. This latter consideration is sometimes overlooked, 
but since international relations have developed on such a permanent 
and progressive basis during the past dozen years, any course in moral 
training, if it deals with the obligations of a citizen, must consider his 
action in this broad relationship. Right action in all these direc- 
tions is the complete triumph of moral development. 

The American School Peace League, whose object is to promote 
the spirit of good-will among the peoples of the world, believes 
that good-will is the elemental virtue which should govern the re- 
lation of one with another, and that the inculcation of this spirit 
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assures the teaching of the basic principles of character. One domi- 
nated by the spirit of friendliness and co-operation, which good-will 
implies, will inevitably display such virtues as kindness, obedience, 
truthfulness, helpfulness, justice, usefulness, patriotism, heroism, 
sympathy, honesty, unselfishness, comradeship, fidelity, and honor. 
A course in morals, therefore, with good-will as a base, developed 
. in all its applications to outside life, as this unfolds to the child, 
offers an adequate training in moral development. 

The Committee on Methods of the Massachusetts branch of the 
League* has worked out such a course in moral training, which it calls 
a course of study in good-will. The plan of the committee begins 
in Grade I with the first lessons in good-will, basing instruction on 
the natural contacts of the child at this age. Good-will at this 
time, the committee believes, expresses itself through kindness and 
helpfulness, and the committee outlines the teaching in Grade I as 
kindness to playmates, kindness to animals, responsibility for clean- 
liness, kindness to the needy, faithfulness, kindness of great men, 
generosity, kindness in manner, quarreling and making peace, care 
of plants and flowers. 

In Grade II, the committee deals with the child’s place in the 
home, and outlines the teaching of helpfulness, obedience, trust- 
worthiness in work, gratitude, other homes than ours, childhood of 
great men, keeping your word, helpfulness to the old and feeble, 
peace among the children, the Golden Rule. 

In Grade III, the committee deals with the life of the child 
in school and in playtime, and offers the following program: Loyal- 
ty, perseverance, ways of service, self-control, respect for authority, 
fair play, good work, cheerfulness under defeat and failure, peace in 
the playground, working together. 

In Grade IV, the course reaches out to the ties of the city or 
town and considers the influence of the home and the school, the eare 
of parks and playgrounds, how to help fire and police departments, 
the responsibility of each citizen for the public health, obedience 
to city ordinances, loyalty to city officials, loyalty to city and state, 
good-will among all classes of citizens, how can we help our city. 





* Committee on Methods, Massachusetts branch, American School Peace 
League: Albert L. Stafford, chairman, superintendent of schoois, Chelsea; 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, member Massachusetts Board of Education; William 
Orr, deputy commissioner, Massachusetts Board of Education; Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Hartford, Connecticut; Mrs. Emma S. Gulliver, principal, Dillaway 
School, Roxbury; George H. Blakeslee, professor of history, Clark College, 
Worcester; Miss Mabel L. Hill, State Normal School, Lowell; Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, principal, Pierce School, Brookline; Asher J. Jacoby, superintendent 
of schools, Milton; Clarence H. Dempsey, superintendent of schools, Malden; 
F. E. Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Newton; Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
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Grade V deals with good citizenship and teaches the value of 
sympathy, fearlessness, courage to overcome difficulties, loyalty to 
truth, self-sacrifice, the working members of society, living heroes, 
everyday heroes, heroes of peace, heroes in our neighborhood. 

Grade VI reaches out to the country and teaches the principles 
which should govern the action of the citizen, through such subjects 
as: heroie virtues of early settlers, the helpful characteristics of the 
many nationalities who mould American life, government by the 
people, the meaning of E Pluribus Unum, loyalty to the nation, 
principles of our greatest statesmen, civic patriotism, conservation 
of life, health, and national resources, friendships with other nations, 
how can we serve our country. 


It may seem advisable to change about the programs of the 
last two grades, so that the subject of good citizenship may be 
treated after the teaching of the principles which underly the insti- 
tutions of a country. For Grades VII and VIII, there are two al- 
ternate plans. The first treats the world family in Grade VII un- 
der the topics: self-control—the American Indian, wit and humor— 
the Irish, loyalty—the Jew, love of beauty—the Italian, patriotism 
—the Greek, thoroughness —the German, industry —the Seandi- 
navian, courtesy—the French, The Hague conferences, characteris- 
ties of all nations. The subject for Grade VIII is Victory through 
Service, with the following tcpies: Our need of one another, the fight 
against disease, the fight for pure food, the fight for clean streets, 
the fight for good government, education for service, recreations of 
all nations, national flags, moral substitutes for war, the united world. 

The alternate plan for Grade VII reaches out to the duties of 
the citizen in the world community, and designates the study of the 
following: What we owe to Europe, what Asia has given the world, 
the Pan-American bureau, national flags and songs, a good citizen 
under any flag, justice between nations, national honor, The Hague 
conferences, each nation’s gift to the world. 

Grade VIII teaches the foundations of the larger patriotism, 
as follows: The interdependence of nations, principles of world prog- 
ress, men and women who have contributed to the progress of 
civilization, honor between nations, effects of war between nations, 
moral substitutes for war, men who have promoted good-will be- 
tween nations, growth of law promoting good-will, peace and good- 
will through federation, the united world. 

In reviewing this course, it will be seen that it is based on the 
duties of an individual as he by degrees takes his place as a mem- 
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ber of society. Moreover, the course implies the teaching of the 
basic institutions of society about which every pupil should learn, 
and which is involved for the most part in the present teaching of 
civies, literature, geography and history. The topics in Grades VII 
and VIII in the alternate plan represent the obligations of the cit- 
izen in his world relationship, and implies a study of international 
relations which is usually not included in a course of study. The 
League believes, however, that this should be taught, not only on 
account of its moral lesson, but because of its importance in giving 
a balanced conception of historical events. Every pupil in history 
should be kept in touch with the great world events of universal 
significance, and especially with those that concern his own country. 

As to the method of using this course, I should recommend that 
as far as possible it be correlated with the present work of the 
school and form a part of the regular instruction. The pupil should 
never know that he is receiving a lesson in moral training. To talk 
about being good, for the sake of being good, is obnoxious, even to 
the young child. All training should be indirect so far as the pupil 
is concerned, but direct and systematie on the part of the teacher. 
It is the aim of the committee to work out the definite correlations 
of this outline with the regular course of study. This will be invalu- 
able to the teacher. The committee also intends to collect suitable 
material for each grade from history, literature, geography, civies, 
and other sources, to illustrate these lessons. Such material will be 
printed in pamphlet form, one for each grade of school, together 
with the full outline for all the grades. When the course is com- 
pleted, it will offer, no doubt, the most comprehensive plan of moral 
training yet prepared for the use of schools. 








A PARENT-SCHOOL CLUB. 


There are few, if any, ways in which persons interested in re- 
ligious education can render larger service to the public schools than 
in the promotion of parent-teacher clubs or school-parent associa- 
tions. The annual report of the president of a recently organized 
elub recounts the steps of organization and the early activities in 
such a way as to help those anxious to secure similar organizations. 
On this account it is reprinted here practically complete: 

During the fall and winter of 1910-1911, a few of the parents 
of children in the Ray school, inspired and led by the active interest 
of Mrs. O. C. Helming, decided that the time had come when there 
might be a generally hearty response to the proposal to establish a 
Parents’ Club in connection with the school. The new principal, 
Mr. Rape, gave his personal endorsement to the movement, and as- 
sured those interested of his co-operation. As a result of an in- 
formal conference at the home of Mrs. Helming, a call was issued for 
all parents and friends of the school to meet for the organization of 
a club. One of those who was most active in promoting the enter- 
prise said before the initial meeting, ‘‘If we get thirty people out, I 
shall feel that it is an auspicious beginning.’’ When he entered the 
room at the school house, he found the seats already occupied, and 
the janitor busily engaged in finding chairs to supplement the in- 
adequate seating capacity. In spite of these generous efforts, it was 
found necessary for husband and wife in many cases to compress 
their double personality into the space intended for one child. Over 
eighty persons were present to engage in the uninteresting formal 
procedure of drawing up a constitution and electing officers. The 
unexpectedly large response to the call gave assurance that the club, 
if wisely organized and efficiently conducted, would meet a genuine 
need in the neighborhood. The eagerness with which suggestions 
and offers of service were volunteered gave promise of a social co- 
operation of no ordinary sort. This large interest was continued in 
the three successive meetings before the beginning of the summer 
vacation. The Club on these occasions gave its attention to excel- 
lent addresses by the principal and others qualified to speak sug- 
gestively on the problems before us, and planned several co-operative 
activities to be carried on through the agencies of committees ap- 
pointed by the Club. The vigor and faithfulness of these committees 
deserve the highest praise. 

It is, of course, out of the question to record very many exten- 
sive achievements during our short period of existence. But our en- 
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terprise has justified itself, in the mind of the president at least, 
by the following facts: 

1. Probably the most important result has been the promotion 
of an acquaintance with the school on the part of the parents. Many 
members of the club had never set foot inside the building where 
their children were being educated until the Club called them out. 
It is a splendid testimony to our confidence in our school that we are 
willing to send our children year after year without any such seru- 
tiny as we should be apt to give to a private institution caring for 
our sons and daughters. We know that the public schools are not 
trying to make money out of the enterprise in which they are en- 
gaged, and we take for granted an altruistic spirit which may be 
trusted to seek the welfare of our youth without selfish interests. 
Nevertheless, so long as teachers and parents are not acquainted, so 
long as parents are ignorant of the actual conditions under which 
the children study, it is possible for grave misunderstandings to 
arise, making more difficult the work of discipline and instruction on 
the part of the teaching force. The school cannot do its best work 
without the sympathetic knowledge of its ideals and achievements 
on the part of the parents. If the Club had accomplished nothing 
more than the promotion of an acquaintance of parents with the 
school building and with the teaching force, it would have been 
worth while. The interesting pupils’ exhibit, where mothers saw the 
needlework of their children, and fathers saw their son’s names 
under drawings of more or less merit, was a liberal education to 
many a parent, who had no definite idea of the way in which the 
hands and mind of his child were being employed. 

2. But the Club was from the first eager to act in ways which 
should make the school a more wholesome place for their children. 
The primary interest was naturally and rightfully in the realm of 
co-operative activity. The first achievement was wrought through 
the prompt and efficient work of a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of bringing to bear on the Board of Education the strong senti- 
ment of the community in regard to certain sanitary conditions in 
the school. As a result of the vigorous way in which they ap- 
proached the board, bubbling cups were installed some months be- 
fore the natural routine would have brought them, and the danger 
of contagion from the common drinking cup during the spring was 
greatly diminished. A thorough inspection of the buildings to ascer- 
tain whether the children were unnecessarily exposed to danger from 
fire revealed the fact that excellent conditions exist. Continued 
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efforts were made to devise means by which the limited play-ground 
facilities of the school could be enlarged. One result was the dis- 
covery of a portion of the school grounds which had been lying idle 
behind a fence. This was fitted up with apparatus for the smallest 
children, who now have what they have never before enjoyed, space 
to play, with sand, swings, slides and other means of amusement, in 
a little play-ground all their own, where larger children will not in- 
terfere. It was hoped that the play-time of the other children might 
be made much more agreeable and profitable by securing the expert 
guidance of the games by a physical director. But the Board of Ed- 
ucation very properly safeguards the education of our children by 
forbidding any unauthorized person to give instruction of any kind 
in connection with the school plant. The volunteer service which 
had been generously promised in this realm was therefore not at the 
disposal of the school. It is to be hoped that the Club will continue 
to push a consideration of this important problem until there can be 
an officially appointed supervisor of play who shall make the play- 
hour contribute its share toward the making of wholesome character 
and sound health. 

There are in existence several committees, having under consid- 
eration various ways in which the school may be made a more ef- 
ficient instrument in the making of our future citizens. Affiliation 
with other organizations seeking the same end will be accomplished, 
in order that we may be part of a country-wide inovement. The op- 
portunities for bad influences in the life of children found in the 
neighborhood will be discovered and checked so far as possible. The 
physical conditions of the school plant will be regularly examined, 
and possible improvements suggested and secured. The possibilities 
of a larger use of the school plant for general neighborhood welfare 
will be considered. There are many ways in which our school might 
render a larger service to this community if the citizens intelligently 
apprehend and advocate wise improvements. If rightly used, the 
Parents’ Club may be an important factor in the civie welfare of 
our neighborhood. 

But the discovery of those needs is possible only as there shall 
be a large public co-operation. It would be easy for any one indi- 
vidual to advocate some reform which should make the school bet- 
ter for his child. But the peculiar needs of that child might be very 
different from those of others. It is only as we shall know con- 
eretely the difficulties which meet all the children in their educa- 
tional life, that we shall be able to understand how to co-operate with 
the school. If parents know of any mental pecularities in their chil- 
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dren, they should let the principal and the teacher know. Do you 
not remember many a bitter moment in your own school life occa- 
sioned by ignorance on the part of the teacher of your temperament 
or your physical condition? We are not acting fairly by our school 
if we do not take the trouble to inform the teachers of those traits 
in our children which they ought to know. And on the other hand, 
some of us do not know our own children as well as we think. We 
may receive through an acquaintance with the school life of the child 
revelations which surprise us. When we think for a moment of the 
opportunities for falsehood and deception leading to a double life 
as the child passes from the home to the school and again from 
school to the home without any co-operation between the two, and 
without any inquiry on our part in order to discover whether home 
and school are working together for the child’s welfare, some of us 
ought to feel twinges of conscience. We are more largely responsible 
than we sometimes think for the success or the failure of our eduea- 
tional institutions. 

I hope, therefore, that the members of the club this coming year 
will undertake to promote a more cordial co-operation between the 
school and the home, so that the life of our children may not be dis- 
tracted and benumbed by conflicting ideals due to ignorance on our 
part. This club either by the voluntary interest of its members, or 
by a series of investigations under the direction of committees could 
furnish the teachers with such a knowledge of home conditions that 
they could plan wisely to correlate the work of the schoolroom with 
the hours of play or study at home. Parents, by gaining an accurate 
knowledge of the difficulties which children encounter at school 
might by a little co-operative help save many a boy or girl from the 
disappointment of failing to attain promotion. But above all, such 
attempts at co-operation would make us all more sensitive to prob- 
lems with which the educators of our city are wrestling, and would 
make our influence and our interest more likely to bear fruit in the 
direction of better equipped schools. It is safe to say that we shall 
have just about as good schools in this city as we deserve to have. 
If we are really in earnest in our endeavors, it cannot fail to show 
itself in improved conditions. 

Let us then, in the months before us use the opportunity offered 
by this club in such a way that the principal and the teachers of the 
Ray School shall feel the positive help of our active interest and co- 
operation, and that we shall all be gaining the necessary information 
which shall make possible a genuine and permanent advance in the 
wholesomeness of this great community enterprise. 








THE LIMITATIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCHES 


RicHarp C. Huauss, D.D., 
Secretary for University Work, Presbyterian Board of Education. 


Public education from kindergarten to university has made re- 
markable progress during the last few years, a progress that has 
changed the relation of pupil to teacher in the matter of religious and 
moral instruction and vocation direction. To the teachers these changes 
are commonplace affairs, but many parents and church workers do not 
appreciate the necessary limitations restricting the modern teacher in 
dealing with the life problems of the students. The public schools and 
universities are secular in that they are supported by the public and 
not by the churches, and in that the teachers by reason of the condi- 
tions under which they work are able to do comparatively little for the 
personal life of the students; but this does not mean that they are 
irreligious or ‘‘godless.’’ As a rule the schools and universities are 
less secular than the communities and states supporting them, or than 
the average home from which the students come. 

The co-operation of the churches with the schools will be helped 
by an understanding of the limitations imposed upon the schools. 

I. RESTRICTIONS UPON THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

During the Fall of 1911 the Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion of the various states were asked for the statute, court or other 
decision regulating the use of the Bible in the schools. Replies were 
received from forty-six. 

A. In eight states the Bible is excluded from the schools. 
California. By a decision of the Attorney General given in 1903. 
Washington. By a similar decision that concludes as follows: 

‘The stated reading of the Bible in the public schools of this 
state is a religious exercise within the meaning of the constitution 
and as such is thereby prohibited.’’ 

Montana. Statement of the State Superintendent: 
**Religious teaching of any kind is prohibited.’’ 
Minnesota. The ruling under which any kind of religious instruction 
is excluded from the public schools of Minnesota is stated in an 
opinion of the Attorney General, dated 1895, as follows: 

‘*The question involves a construction of Sec. 16 of Article 1 
of the Constitution, wherein it is, amongst other things, provided: 
‘Nor shall any man be compelled to attend, erect, or support any 
place of worship.” * * * No distinction can, in principle, be 
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drawn, between the opening of school with prayer, or the reading 
of the Scriptures, so far as the question pertains to the violation 
of the provision above named. * * * In view of the decision 
by the supreme court, you are advised that the practice, however 
frequently tolerated or indulged in, is violative of the constitu- 
tion.”’ 

Nevada. Constitution. See. 9. 

‘*No sectarian instruction shall be imparted or tolerated in 
any school or university established under this Constitution.”’ 

There are no court decisions, but the recognized construction 
is that reading of the Bible is prohibited. 

Idaho. School laws, Art. XXT, See. 186. 

‘*No books, papers, tracts or documents of a political, sec- 
tarian or denominational character shall be used or introduced in 
any school established under the provisions of this chapter, and 
any and every political, sectarian or denominational doctrine is 
hereby expressly forbidden to be taught therein.’’ 

The recognized construction is that the reading of the Bible 
is prohibited. 

Arizona. .Revised statutes of 1901. 

‘* Any teacher who shall use any sectarian or denominational 
books, or teach any sectarian doctrine or conduct any religious 
exercises in his school, * * * shall be deemed guilty of un- 
professional conduct and it shall be the duty of the proper author- 
ity to revoke his or her certificate or diploma.”’ 

This is understood to exclude the Bible. 

Wisconsin. Constitution. Art. X, See. 3. 

‘‘The Legislature shall provide by law for the establishment 
of district schools * * * and no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed therein.”’ 

The Supreme Court decided that the reading of the Bible is 
sectarian instruction and that it was therefore forbidden. Vol. 76 
Wis. Supreme Court Reports, pp. 177-221. 

Illinois. Supreme Court decision, June, 1910. A few sentences from 
this lengthy decision will indicate its trend: 

‘*Christianity is a religion. The Catholic Church and the 
various Protestant churches are sects of that religion. * * * 
Protestants will not accept the Douay Bible as representing the 
inspired word of God, as to them, it is a sectarian book contain- 
ing errors and matter which is not entitled to their respect as a 
part of the Scriptures. * * * Conversely, Catholics will not 
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accept King James version. * * * The differences may seem 
to many so slight as to be immaterial, yet Protestants are not r 
found to be more willing to have the Douay Bible read as a regu- | 


lar exercise in the schools to which they are required to send their 

children, than are Catholics to have the King James’ version read § 

in schools which their children must attend. * * * 

‘*Tt is true that this is a Christian state. * * * But the 
law knows no distinetion between the Christian and the Pagan, 
the Protestant and the Catholic. * * * There can be no dis- 
tinction based on religion. The state is not, and under our Con- 
stitution ean not be, a teacher of religion. * * * Instruction 
in religion must be voluntary. * * * Religion does not need 
an alliance with the state to encourage its growth. * * * 

‘‘TIn our judgment the exercises mentioned in the petition 
constitute religious worship and the reading of the Bible in the 
school constitutes sectarian instruction.’’ 

A strong dissenting opinion was handed down. It reviews prac- 
tically all the decisions in other states and presents a careful analysis 
of the law and the evidence. The substance of the dissenting opinion 
is in these sentences: 


PFE IIIOE POE TET 


*‘The great weight of authority sustains the position that the ‘ 
Bible, or any version thereof, may be read in the public schools 
of this state, without comment, without violating those inhibitions 
of the Constitution which prohibit the giving of sectarian religious i 
instruction in the public schools. * * * Weare of the opinion : 
the decision of the question whether the Bible shall be read in the | 
public schools should be left where it has rested from the founda- 
tion of the state and through its entire history, i.e., with the local 
school boards.”’ 
B. Seven Superintendents report there is no law regulating the 
use of the Bible and make no comment as to the practice of the schools: 
Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, Wyoming 
and the District of Columbia. 4 
C. Twenty report there is neither law nor court decision on the 
subject, but that it is the custom to read the Bible in the schools or 
that the decision is left with the local school boards: Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, West Virginia, New Hamphire, / 
Delaware, Kentucky, Colorado, New Mexico, Vermont, Ohio, Utah, : 
New York, Rhode Island, North Carolina, Michigan, Oregon, Penn- a 
sylvania. 4 
It is only necessary to quote from a few of these replies. 
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Oregon. From the Attorney General. 

‘*T beg to say there is no law in this state which either author- 
ises or forbids the reading of the Bible in the public schools, but 
the constitution of the state forbids the expenditure of public 
money for religious teaching. I am unable to find any decision of 
any of the courts upon this subject, but under date of Nov., 1900, 
the then Attorney General rendered an able and exhaustive opin- 
ion. * * * He coneludes by saying, ‘In my cpinion, therefore, 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools without comment or 
the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer therein is not obnoxious to any 
provision of the constitution of the state.’ ”’ 

Pennsylvania. (State Superintendent of Publie Instruction.) 

**In 1900 the Bible was read in 3,921 schools in cities and in 
15,510 rural schools. In 1910 it was read in 9,200 schools in cities 

and in 18,821 rural schools. 

‘“We have three seeret societies which urge the reading of the 
Bible in the publie schools. The value of such reading depends 
upon the way and the spirit in which it is read.”’ 

Utah. 

‘*Tt is not used in the schools further than an occasional read- 

ing of a chapter at chapel exercises.’’ 
Missouri. 

‘*Sometimes objections arise in certain communities to the use 
of the Bible in the opening exercises, and in such eases the teacher 
discontinues using the Bible until the objections subside.’’ 

Vermont. 

**Tt is the custom in Vermont to open the school by reading 
some short selection from the Bible and frequently to use of the 
Lord’s Prayer. In my opinion, there is not so much objection to 
the use of the Bible as there is to the version that is used. Am 
also of the opinion that school boards have power to regulate these 
matters. ’”’ 

Lowistana. 

‘‘Where no objections are offered, the schools are frequently 
opened by prayer and Bible reading ; but if objections are offered, 
our custom is to have no exercises whatever that could be con- 
strued as being of a religious nature.’’ 

Colorado. 

‘Neither the constitution of the state nor the statutes touch 
directly the reading of the Bible or prayer or any other form of 
religious exercises, except to forbid that observance or participa- 
tion shall be compulsory.”’ 
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Delaware. : 

‘*'The Delaware-Maryland peninsula has always used the Bible 
in public sehoc!s; but, of recent years, there is a tendency among 
some of the younger teachers to omit the morning readings.”’ 

D. The following eleven states make definite provision for the 
use of the Bible in the schools: Georgia, Nebraska, North Dakota, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, New Jersey, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma. 

The statement from Georgia, Indiana and Iowa is ‘‘ The Bible shall 
not be excluded from the public schools.”’ 

Kansas and Oklahoma have the same statute. 

‘‘No sectarian doctrine shall be taught * * * but the 

Holy Seriptures, without note or comment, may be used.”’ 
Nebraska. Supreme Court decision. 

‘‘The law does not forbid the use of the Bible in public 
schools. The point where the courts may interfere is where the 
use of the Bible in a public school has degenerated into abuse, 
where a teacher instead of giving secular instruction had violated 
the constitution by becoming a sectarian propagandist.’’ 

Massachusetts. 

‘*A portion of the Bible shall be read daily in the public 
schools, without written note or comment; but a pupil whose par- 
ent or guardian informs the teacher in writing that he has con- 
scientious scruples against it, shall not be required to read from 
any particular version, or take any personal part in the reading.”’ 

New Jersey. 

‘**No religious service or exercise, except the reading of the 
Bible and the repeating of the Lord’s Prayer, shall be held in 
any public school.’’ Statute. 

“‘The Attorney General has ruled that when the Bible is 
read or the prayer recited at the opening exercises such exercises 
can not be deemed to be a part of the regular school session and 
that a pupil can not be compelled to attend, and can not be marked 
as tardy if he dees not report at the school until after the opening 
exercises are over.”’ 


South Dakota. 
‘“The law provides that no sectarian doctrine may be taught, 


or ineuleated in any schools of the state, but the Bible without 
sectarian comment may be read therein.’’ 
North Dakota. Statute. 
‘‘The Bible shall not be deemed a sectarian book. It shall 
not be excluded from any public school. It may at the option of 
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the teacher be read in school without sectarian comment, not to 
exceed ten minutes daily. No pupil shall be required to read it 
or to be present in the school room during the reading thereof, 
contrary to the wishes of his parents or guardians.’’ 


Texas. The constitution provides that 
‘*No man shall be compelled to attend, erect or support any 
place of worship, or to maintain any ministry against his con- 
sent.’’ 
The Supreme Court, April, 1908, in lengthy decision states: 
‘*To hold that the offering of prayers, either by the repetition 
of the Lord’s prayer or otherwise, the singing of songs, whether 
devotional or not, and the reading of the Bible make the place 
where such is done a place of worship, within the meaning of the 
constitution, would produce intolerable results.”’ 


The decision then cites the custom of employing a chaplain for 
the senate and house of representatives and in the state prisons, and 
continues: 

‘In fact, Christianity is so interwoven with the web and 
woof of the state government that to sustain the contention that 
the constitution prohibits reading the Bible, offering prayers, or 
singing songs of a religious character in any public building of 
the Government would produce a condition bordering upon moral 
anarchy. The absurd and hurtful consequences furnish a strong 
argument against the soundness of the proposition. The right to 
instruct the young in the morality of the Bible might be carried 
to such extent in the public schools as would make it obnoxious to 
the constitutional inhibition, not because God is worshiped, but 
because by the character of the services the place would be made 
‘a place of worship.’ ”’ 

The official recognition of religion and of the authority of the 
Bible by Bible reading and prayer in the schools is a matter of great 
significance. The above recital of statutes and decisions does not indi- 
eate the actual practice of the schools. It is probable that the number 
of schools where the Bible is read is decreasing. But it is evident that 
even in those states where conditions are most favorable the students 
do not get from the ‘‘opening exercies’’ enough instruction for their 
real needs; no one acquainted with the subject ever claimed that they 
would. The Bible-reading is of necessity formal, without comment 
and brief. Students are apt to compare this colorless presentation of 
the Bible with the positive, aggressive teaching of other subjects to the 
disparagement of the Bible. If we could secure for all the states the 
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statute of Massachusetts that requires the reading of the Bible in the 
schools or that of Iowa that provides that it shall never be excluded, 
the problem would not be solved. Something more must be done, 
something more than it is possible for the schools or state universities 


to do. 
II. CLASS ROOM RESTRICTIONS. 


The conditions of the class room do not allow the freedom of earl- 
ier years in pointing out the religious implications and spiritual lessons 
of the subjects in hand. 

Our population has become complex, the class room usually repre- 
sents so many types of religious belief that the teacher who essays any 
instruction aside from the immediate subject of the hour is in danger 
of being misunderstood and of provoking useless discussion and he 
soon gives over the attempt. 

In addition to this the pressure upon the teacher to get a certain 
definite and rather large amount of work accomplished within the 
semester is so great that full time and energy of both teacher and class 
is required for the regular schedule work. 

The amount of this pressure is well illustrated by three repre- 
sentative and authoritative reports to the National Education Asso- 
ciation. That of the Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools in 1893; 
of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Schools in 1895 and that 
of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools in 1895. These reports 
represent the thought of the leaders in education throughout the coun- 
try and have had great influence in fixing the curriculum, defining the 
objects and in directing the policy of the public schools. 

As would be expected no mention is made of religious instruction. 
The writers are, however, alive to the need of moral teaching and the 
value of character building. The Committee of Ten says: 

‘“The training of observation, memory, ete. * * is not all 
of education. * * * The rich possibilities of emotional life, 
the education of the will through ethical ideas and correct habit, 
all are to be considered in a scheme of learning. Ideals are to be 
added to the scientific method.’ 

But when the direct objects of teaching the several subjects are 
considered moral values are given slight attention. Two quotations 
will illustrate the trend of the entire report and the practice of the 
schools. We pass over the subjects of Mathematics, the sciences and 
the foreign languages and take English and History where the moral 
values are most evident. 

‘*The main direct objects of the teaching of English in schools 
seem to be two: (1) to enable the pupil to understand the ex- 
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pressed thoughts of others, and to give expression to thoughts of 

his own; and (2) to cultivate a taste for reading, to give the pupil 

some acquaintance with good literature, and to furnish him with 
the means of extending that acquaintance. Incidentally, no doubt, 

a variety of other ends may be subserved by English study, but 

such subsidiary interests should never be allowed to encroach on 

the two main purposes just indicated.”’ 

The report on History gives more attention to moral values than 
that on any other subject, nearly one page out of a total of twenty- 
five; but even here they do not enter into the main aims, but in a 
supplementary paragraph called ‘‘Other Advantages’’ are grouped the 
training of a citizen, training in literary expression and, last of all, 
moral training. And then the objects of history teaching are summed 
up in a final paragraph that entirely omits all mention of moral train- 
ing. 

The report covers two hundred and forty-nine pages; all that is 
said of moral training can be put into less than four pages, and what 
is said, is said so incidentally that if it were taken out the unity of the 
document would not be affected. 

Space will not allow of quotations from the other reports, but a 
careful reading will show that they have the same high appreciation 
of the value of moral education and make the same insignificant pro- 
vision for it in the working program of the schools. 


Ill. THE WAY OUT. 


A. We must recognize that in spite of all the restrictions and 
difficulties attending religious and moral instruction in the public 
schools they are secular in that they are obliged to give the greater 
part of time and energy to dealing with intellectual subjects. The 
teachers are, as a rule, high minded consecrated men and women who, 
in this commercial age, have turned their backs upon gainful pursuits 
and given their lives to unselfish social service in the school room. The 
influence of such lives upon students is very strong. The debt of the 
nation to its teachers can never be measured. 

The first essential is that the churches should recognize that after 
the public schools and universities have done their best in moral educa- 
tion and even by official recognition of religion, the students need the 
deep sanctions and the dynamic of a real religious faith; that it is the 
business of the churches, not of the state, to supply this. 

This does not mean that the churches shall not use all proper 
methods for improving the conditions within the schools. It does mean 
that the churches have a responsibility for the students that cannot be 
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shifted upon the state. Nor does it mean that the students must be 
separated from the public school into parochial or church schools, but 
that the church should do its own work in its own way for the young 
people who normally belong within the range of the particular church’s 
responsibility. 

B. The churches have the message, the method and the machin- 
ery, all that is needed is to go to work. But how? If the question is 
to be considered as a problem for prolonged study it will become com- 
plex and difficult; but it is not a problem, only an opportunity and 
a duty. 

The first step is for each pastor and church to discover where the 
children and young people belonging to the parish are attending 
school. In the ease of universities where students are gathered away 
from home, the churches near the institution should promptly secure 
the names and addresses of all students belonging to their denomina- 
tion. This is not a difficult matter. School authorities will often, upon 
request, take a church census of students at the time of matriculation 
and supply copies to the churches, or a number of churches can com- 
bine and employ a clerk to do the work. The value of the information 
is so great that the small expense and labor need not be considered. 
A committee of the Federation of Churches or of the Pastors’ Union 
ean easily divide this list among the several churches, and errors of 
assignment can be corrected during the year. 


The next step is to see that each student is dealt with by some 
wise, mature, warm-hearted man or woman who has had practice in 
spiritual diagnosis, and this is not easy. This work requires skill, tact, 
experience, assurance of the reality of religion, sympathy with the life 
problems of the boy and that unusual ability to induce the boy to talk 
freely of his own personal inner life. It would be wrong to minimize 
the difficulty of finding the right men for this work. It is easier to 
find successful teachers for the class room, but this kind of religious 
counsel and vocation direction cannot be given in classes. It is easier 
to find preachers for great audiences. But to find one who, in the quiet 
of the night, can open up and heal the life of a Nicodemus, or in the 
fishing boat by the lake side, can show to James and John the alluring 
beauty of a life of service that will make them mighty fishers of men, 
is the high task of the church. 

The churches are full of unused talent for this great work; it is 
unused not because of any lack of interest, but because when the 
question is discussed the discussion issues in forming some organiza- 
tion, new or old. The organization carries a name, adopts a constitu- 
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tion, appoints committees, feels called upon to erect a building or rent 
rooms, and thereafter the greater part of the energy is spent in keeping 
the society alive or out of debt. Organization and buildings have their 
place, but we have gone too far that way. No associations, or commit- 
tees or club rooms can take the place in the life of a boy of a true- 
hearted man friend, or in the life of a girl of a true-hearted woman 
friend ; personal counsellors who really counsel. Given the counsellor 
and he ean use almost any kind of organization or building, without 
him all the expensive machinery for solving the so-called boy-problem 
is worse than useless. 

If it is objected that this personal counsellor plan is not practical, 
the reply is that it is now in successful operation in a number of state 
universities for thousands of students, that there is no diffieulty in 
adapting it to any public school except the difficulty of finding the 
right men and women. When the church begins to solve it the student 
problem ceases to be a problem and becomes only a delightful oppor- 
tunity. 

C. Another result that will follow when the churches assume the 
religious care of students with full responsibility for this part of 
education, is that it will be easier for the public schools and state uni- 
versities to teach the Bible as an intellectual discipline. Many are do- 
ing this now; more would like to do it if they could without sectarian 
embarrassment. The next step in public education is to see the Bible 
in its proper place or places in the curriculum of both high school and 
university, where it will be taught on the basis of scholarship, without 
bias, exactly as other literature and history is taught. It will be 
treated as a great collection of religious documents that have profound- 
ly affected language, literature, art, law and customs, in fact the 
entire life of the nation and the people. This will be information, not 
religion, but it will be information students ought to have, that 
under present conditions they do not often get and that an alert church 
ean use in the spiritual culture of her own children. 











THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN PUBLIC EDUCATIGON® 


The above is the title of a very important and useful book just 
published. It consists prineipally of the reprinting of some twelve 
schemes of settlement of the problem of religious education in Eng- 
lish elementary schools. Each scheme is given with an introductory 
statement and with a series of criticisms by the compilers of this 
book. Some most important general conclusions are reached, particu- 
larly on the questions of curriculum, public administration and obli- 
gation for religious instruction. It is interesting to note that there 
is quite general agreement that the ultimate responsibility for the 
choice of religious instruction rests with the parents, and severa 
schemes provided for the direction of such religious instruction by 
committees of parents. There is also much evidence that the ‘‘Cow- 
per-Temple’’ plan adopted in 1870 by no means meets the real need. 
This plan requires instruction in non-denominational religious ideas. 
It is indicted on the ground that it has become a school creed and 
also that it fails to be of real religious value. Every student of the 
problem stated in the title should by all means secure this book. 

The editors give expression to seven general conclusions which 
are here reproduced: 

‘(1) Religious (including moral) instruction and training must 
form part of any system of national education designed to impart 
belief in a moral ideal as the ground work of character. 

‘*(JI) The contents of any course of religious instruction and 
training which purports to be in accordance with the faith of a par- 
ticular church, must be under the control of the spiritual authority 
of that church and not of some secular authority endeavoring to in- 
terpret it. 

‘*(TIT) It is undesirable that the State should attempt to im- 
pose uniformity of religious belief or of religious instruction upon 
all the children in the nation by means of the system of State-con- 
trolled or State-aided education. This principle, if accepted, renders 
unacceptable (1) the imposition of the doctrines of one particular 
church to the exclusion of those of others; (2) an attempt to en- 
force undenominational Christian teaching as the sole form of re- 
ligious instruction eligible for aid from the State; and (8) the en- 
forcement, under the name of moral instruction, of humanitarianism 
as a substitute for Christian doctrine. 

**(IV) In schools which are wholly maintained from public 
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funds, no official or financial preference should ultimately be given 
to one form of religious instruction as compared with others. 

**(V) Subject to stringent conditions as to educational and 
hygienic efficiency, it is desirable that in present circumstances in 
England the State should allow (as alternatives to the council 
schools in any area populous enough to support more than one 
school) the continuance of denominational schools in so far as the 
parents of the children desire their maintenance, and that it should 
aid them on equal terms with other schools of the same grade in 
national education. No system of contracting-out, which would re- 
duce denominational schools to an inferior status and to financial 
impoverishment, would be wise from the point of view of educa- 
tional unity. 

**(VI) Inso far as may be desired by the parents, religious and 
moral instruction, detached from denominational control and avoid- 
ing the distinctive formularies of any particular denomination, 
should be given rights equal to those granted to the different forms 
of denominational teaching. 

**(VII) In the interests of national unity it is desirable that 
any rupture and hostility in the relations between the State and the 
different religious bodies should be avoided. Our system of national 
education (still in many respects gravely in arrear and, like the edu- 
cational systems of other countries, far behind the requirements of 
medical science and civic efficiency) needs to have behind it the 
united goodwill of those who may differ in religious conviction but 
who (if those convictions are respected) are prepared to act heartily 
together in promoting the efficiency of the training of the rising gen- 
eration.’ 
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THE BIBLE AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
A List of Titles on the Bible and the Public Schools. 


(Introductory Note — This list of titles is prepared in re- 
sponse to the very large number of requests received at the office of 
the Religious Education Association for bibliographies on the ques- 
tion of the Bible in the public schools; it does not reflect any opinion 
on the part of the Association favoring efforts to secure the use of 
the Bible in the schools as a book of religion or in religious exercises, 
but is prepared in the hope of assisting to a more thorough study 
of this important question.) j 
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RELIGION AT THE.STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Cuar.es M. Snarp, D.D., 
Dean of Bible College, Columbia, Missouri. 


We do well to realize that there has been a general over-emphasiz- 
ing of the religious destitution of the universities. No such destitu- 
tion has ever prevailed as some have supposed. John R. Mott says: 
“‘The State Universities are suprisingly religious and Christian. Over 
one-half of the students in the state universities have Christian affilia- 
tions in the sense of being members of Christian churches. Three- 
fourths of the professors in the state universities are Christian men. 
Practically every one of the presidents of state universities are Chris- 
tian men. The conditions in the state universities are such as to make 
possible the development of a Christian student movement which is 
profoundly ethical, altruistic and aggressively Christian.”’ 

But it must be confessed that the conditions are not present in 
the state universities, which are necessary to give religion that scien- 
tific and educational standing essential to sustained and adequate at- 
tention. The richest and most significant materials relating to the 
religious life of the race have no sufficient place in the curricula. 
State funds can not be employed to provide courses that deal definitely 
and purposely with religion. In this fact intellectual interest in re- 
ligion encounters a serious obstacle; and it is pre-eminently an intel- 
lectual approach to religion that is the primary need. In the absence 
of such approach, religion is condemned to inattention and loss of con- 
nection with the expanding intellectual life. Religion is not attacked, 
perhaps not wholly ignored. It simply is not emphasized. Under such 
conditions both students and faculties are in danger of thinking that 
religion is not a matter for any special consideration in a scientific 
way, and they will not consider it at all in any other way. 

I maintain therefore as tie logically primary and basic condition 
of meeting the religious need of our state universities, that religion be 
given educational and scientific standing in these institutions. While 
it is true that religion in the fullest sense can not be taught, but must 
be caught, I nevertheless hold that it will never become epidemic in 
any wniversity community where all facts, ideas and phenomena of 
religion do not receive that free, full and fair consideration that is 
accorded all other important human interests. 

The practical question of immcdiate importance is, how shall this 
educational and scientific standing of religion in the state universities 
be secured? Three or four experiments are already under way. From 
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the side of the universities themselves we have the introduction in 
some instances of a few courses into the curricula, such as New Testa- 
ment Greek, Masterpieces of Biblical Literature, The Social Teaching 
of Jesus, Religious Pedagogy, Biblical History and the like. In all 
such cases the instruction is given by some professor whose specialty 
lies elsewhere, but who has more or less interest and ability in relation 
to the subject. In one ease a Biblical professorship has been added to 
the departments of instruction, the expense of its maintenance, how- 
ever, being borne by church agencies. 

All other efforts in this direction come from the side of the chureh, 
either through the agency of some auxiliary, or interdenominational 
association or through the direct efforts of the various chief religious 
bodies. The first of these is represented by the Biblical and Mission 
Study Classes promoted by the Student Christian Associations. Stu- 
dents are banded together in small groups, are furnished with courses 
in text-books arranged for daily study, and are assembled for a class 
hour once per week at which time they are led in the discussion of the 
text-book material by one of their own number. 

The latter type of effort is represented by various plans as, for 
example, Rible Chairs, denominational Guild Houses and affiliated 
denominational colleges located adjacent to the university campus. 
Without entering extensively into detail it is desirable to point out 
the strength and the weakness of these several plans. 

By reason of excellent organization, great industry and enthu- 
siasm the Student Associations are able at the beginning of each school 
year to enroll very large numbers of students in their group classes. 
Experience shows, however, that in a few weeks, either from lack of 
interest, press of other work, or both, these groups go to pieces. In 
comparatively few instances does the class go through to the end of the 
course. There are two principal reasons assigned for the comparative 
failure of this plan. First the student receives no university credit 
and when his regular university work begins to burden him, when he 
begins to get into the swing of the university social and athletic life, 
he lays aside all study except that which is required. In many in- 
stances he reduces even this to the minimum. Then it is also found 
that the student class leaders from lack of adequate knowledge and 
teaching ability, are, for the most part, unable to maintain the inter- 
est of their groups. 

While there is undoubtedly much good in this plan, and, under 
exceptional circumstances, it has seemed very successful, yet a rather 
prolonged test has convinced many observers and workers that it can 
not solve the problem. It can never place religious studies upon a par 
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with other academic work. The personelle of the student leadership 
is constantly changing, and it will always be found impossible to main- 
tain these classes upon such a plane of instruction as to command the 
student’s highest intellectual respect. 

The Bible-Chair work and the religious teaching done in connec- 
tion with the denominational Guild houses have the advantage of be- 
ing under the direction of men who are, or should be thoroughly 
equipped upon the side of scholarship. The various churches of course 
have seen the folly of placing any except men of thorough modern 
training and insight into the conditions of higher education, in these 
difficult and responsible positions. The good that is accomplished de- 
pends almost wholly upon the personality, ability, and scholarship of 
the worker. 

These forms of work, however, from the point of view of the 
present writer, labor in part under the same disadvantage as the 
student association work. The courses receive, as a rule, no univer- 
sity recognition by way of credit. The student must carry them if 
at all in addition to his required work. Under the pressure of his 
university activities he either soon lays these studies aside or he pur- 
sues them in such fashion as to obtain slight hold upon them. The 
instructor in order to obtain enrollment and maintain attendance is 
compelled to devote an undue amount of time to social and pastoral 
endeavor. Under these circumstances, unless he be an extraordinary 
individual, his own scholarship and scientific enthusiasm is apt to 
deteriorate, to the injury of his function as a teacher. There is the 
further fact that he is alone, isolated from men of like-minded interests 
intellectual and purposes practical. 

While therefore I gladly testify my belief that much real edu- 
cational work along specifically religious lines has been done by these 
agencies, I am still convinced that they have not the key to the situa- 
tion in their present form. My information leads me to think that 
they are fighting against heavy odds. Either they must become more 
educational or they are likely to cease to be educational at all in any 
academic sense. As evidence of this I would point out the fact that 
several of these Bible Chairs are aspiring to become seminaries. This, 
I believe, to be their logical and necessary development. 

Some of these considerations apply also to the Biblical professor- 
ship in the university itself, maintained by church funds. A single 
professor undertaking to represent the whole field of Biblical and 
religious science is at a distinct disadvantage, in an academic atmos- 
phere. He himself can not fail to be conscious of the magnitude of 
his task. He must needs be a man of extraordinary ability so to 
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impress himself upon the university as to secure any considerable 
attention for his field. He also must keenly feel the need of com- 
panionship and inspiration such as can come only from men of like 
mind and purpose, working in the same field. 

The result toward which both logie and experience tends is that 
a strong well organized and harmonious theological school shall exist 
either within, or adjacent to the university. Whether this school shall 
have any official relation to the university or not is a subsidiary mat- 
ter. There are good reasons, perhaps, why it should not have such 
relations, for the present at least. It is essential, however, that it 
shall receive university recognition, and that as a prerequisite thereto, 
it shall submit its academic standards to the examination and approval 
of the university authorities. University recognition, by the granting 
of credits for work done in such seminaries, would be consistent with 
standards of academic freedom and beyond any successful criticism. 

Such theological seminaries can not be organized and supported 
by the state. It does not seem feasible to secure them by the volun- 
tary co-operation of individual professors whose main work is along 
lines other than Biblical and religious. Even were this plan extended 
to include Bible Chair instructors and university pastors, there would 
still be lacking that unity of administration and that general unity of 
feeling that comes to a body of men working along definite lines and 
moved by a common purpose. 

My conviction, therefore, is that the stronger and more advanced 
religious bodies should invest large funds and establish affiliated the- 
ological schools in relation to the state universities. If governed by 
worthy educational ideals and administered by men of broad spirit 
and earnest Christian character, they will receive university recogni- 
tion and religion will take an honored place in the academic curricu- 
lum. Such educational standing will then form the backbone of the 
whole religious life of the university. From this indispensable vantage 
ground the religious forces can reach out by social and personal 
methods to evangelize and energize the university population along 
affectional and practical lines. There is much to be done that does not 
begin with or primarily depend upon the intellectual presentation of 
religion—much that demands personal contact, personal devotion, the 
dynamic of love. But this personal work, this devotion will be upon 
the part of those whose faith is firmly and intelligently based upon 
Jesus Christ, and who are inspired by his mighty faith in God and 
by his mighty love for men. An intellectually wobbly, uncertain, 
spineless Christianity can not meet the need of the university field of 
moral struggle. 
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In conclusion may I reaffirm my conviction of the essential sound- 
ness of the heart, and robustness of the moral health of our state 
universities. Their ideals have been misunderstood and their work un- 
dervalued by the church, to its own hurt. These words from President 
Albert Ross Hill’s inaugural address at the University of Missouri 
are true and powerful. 

‘* As the crowning member of the State’s publie school system, the 
fundamental function of the University I take to be the creation of 
the highest and most efficient type of citizen. We must graduate men 
and women here who will see life as duty and opportunity and not as 
selfish pleasure ; whose instincts and emotions have been brought under 
the direction of reason; whose judgment has been sobered by the 
lessons of the past and by the methods and spirit of modern science; 
who have acquired intellectual toleration and social sympathy; who 
ean discern the truth and dare to utter it; who have reverence, loyalty, 
capacity for devotion to great causes and a scorn for dishonor; who 
have insight into and appreciation of modern civilization and are re- 
sponsive to its manifold demands.’’ 

IT would now be glad to give the other side and show how the 
church needs the university. Tt needs university men to help interpret 
the message of the gospel to the thought and aspirations of this age. 
It needs university men trained in social science, to make its social 
work successful in the great and needy fields of human life. 

Religion must be tied to the facts of human experience, and 
these facts are here—not ‘‘beyond the veil.’’ There is imperative 
need, then for a synthesis of education and religion—a synthesis 
which must be effected by church and school working together and 
which neither can accomplish alone. The church must help the school 
to the perception and appreciation of spiritual facts, and thus save 
education from fragmentariness. The school must help the church to 
perceive relations and thus save religion from irrationality. The 
church must bring its spiritual fervor and moral earnestness into the 
atmosphere of the school, and the school must bring its regard for 
accuracy and balance into the atmosphere of the church. 








THE MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT 
AND BIBLE STUDY 


The following statement prepared by the Chicago Bible Study 
Committee is useful as suggesting methods of promoting the study of 
the Bible in a community: 

‘‘The function of the Bible Study Committee of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement is to promote the extension and de- 
velopment of Bible study among men and boys through the exist- 
ing church agencies. The committee does not intend to organize 
or conduct classes; it exists to aid pastors and other workers, to sug- 
gest methods for greater Bible study and to stimulate religious forces 
to increased activity in the promotion of Bible study. The clear 
mission of the committee is to aid and encourage churches and pas- 
tors, to serve and not to supplant, to stimulate existing agencies 
rather than to multiply new ones. 

‘‘The Bible Study Committee plans to forward its work by the 
following means: 

1. Secure investigation as to the present enrollment in Bible 
classes for males and as to the courses in use in the same. 

2. Prepare lists of available leaders of Bible classes for males 
and have such list on file at the central office. Do the same for 
leaders for teacher-training classes for men and boys. 

3. Prepare and distribute Bibliography on Bible study, inelud- 
ing the titles of books on methods and text-books, lists of helps, 
suitable lantern slides. 

4. Furnish information and urge plans for individual Bible 
study. 

5. Suggest plans for popular lectures on the Bible or for series 
of Bible studies at various points in the city. Such lectures to be 
practical, expository and inspirational. 

6. Suggest a practical brief course in teacher-training for 
teachers of Bible classes for males; such a course to be used before the 
eight-day campaign in April. 

7. Urge upon the churches the necessity of and suggest plans 
for the development and extension of teacher-training among men, 
especially for the teachers of men’s classes and boys’ classes, such 
teacher-training classes to be separate from the mixed or general 
training classes. 

8. Promote popular interest in Biblical history and geogra- 
phy and the story of the Bible by means of the stereopticon and the 
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moving picture, suggesting views and courses both for churches 
and for public biograph theatres. 

9. Promote in the churches classes for training men in the 
work of the local church, in order to conserve the values of the 
campaign. 

10. Seek to secure the adoption, in each church, of the follow- 
ing aim or 

STANDARD FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH. 


a. A Men’s Bible Class in every church. 

b. An adequate number of organized men’s and boys’ Bible 
classes. 

e. Every man in the church engaged in Bible study. 

d. Male teachers for all classes of boys in their teens. 

e. A teacher-training class especially for male teachers. 

f. A class training men for the work of the local church. 

g. An officer or a committee in each church responsible for pro- 
moting Bible study. 

h. Plans to extend Bible study to organized groups in homes, 
shops, stores, factories, ete., and to provide teachers for these groups. 

(Note that the work of the Bible study committee will be closely 
co-ordinated to that of the Boys’ Work Committee.) 

11. Promote ‘‘group’’ or community activity for Bible study in 
only such parts of the city as where the individual churches believe 
they are not strong enough to carry forward the recommended activi- 
ties alone. The committee believes that the work of the larger value 
will be accomplished by the local church; group classes and organiza- 
tions for Bible study are recommended only in special eases. 

The following is the suggested 


STANDARD FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION : 


a. Secure a class in every church in the community. 

b. Every man and boy engaged in Bible study. 

e. An organized teacher-training class for males either in every 
church or easily accessible to every church. 

d. Conduct classes training laymen for church service. 

e. Conduct group conferences or institutes on Bible study at cen- 
tral points and on a plan designed to bring this subject to every 
person. 

f. Provide popular courses of Bible study, running through a 
series of weeks and planned to quicken interest preliminary to enroll- 
ment in local church classes for men and boys. 





FOR THE YOUNG CHILD 


As part of the work of the Institute of Religious Education which 
conducts a weekly lecture and series of classes with an enrollment of 
over 100 students, under the direction of Prof. Walter S. Athearn, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, the following list of books on the moral and relig- 
ious education and welfare of the infant has been prepared. This list 
has been distributed in Des Moines and published in the local news- 
papers. The publicity given to such book lists ought to be of great 
value to parents and of real service to the movement for religious 
education. 

Books on health and care of children under 4 years of age: Ash- 
by, ‘‘ Health in the Nursery’’ (Longmans), first twelve chapters; Man- 
gold, ‘‘Child Problems’’ (Macmillan), book 1, on ‘‘Infant and Child 
Mortality’’; Eghian, ‘‘The Mother’s Nursery Guide’’ (Putnams) ; 
Hogan, ‘‘ How to Feed Children’’ (Lippincott) ; Holt, ‘‘The Care and 
Feeding of Children’’ (Appletons) ; Washburne, ‘‘The Mother’s Year 
Book’’ (Maemillan) ; Griffith, ‘‘The Care of the Baby’’ (Saunders) ; 
MacCarthy, ‘‘Hygiene for Mother and Child’’ (Harpers) ; Oppen- 
heim, ‘‘ The Care of the Child in Health’’ (Maemillan) ; Fischer, ‘‘ The 
Health and Care of the Baby’”’ (Funk) ; Brown, ‘‘The Baby’’ (Whit- 
combe & Barrows) ; Kerley, ‘‘Short Talks with Young Mothers’’ (Put- 
nam) ; Starr, ‘‘Hygiene of the Nursery’’ (Blakeston) ; Chance, ‘‘The 
Care of the Child’’ (Penn); Coolidge, ‘‘The Mother’s Manual’’ 
(Barnes). 

Books and chapters on the mental life of children under 4 years 
of age: Ashby, ‘‘ Health in the Nursery’’ (Longman’s), chapter XIII 
to XVIII, inclusive; Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Fundamentals of Child Study’’ 
(Maemillan), a discussion of instincts; Preyer, ‘‘The Infant Mind”’ 
(Appleton) ; Perey, ‘‘The First Three Years of Childhood( Barnes) ; 
Koons, ‘‘The Child’s Religious Life’’ (Eaton & Main)—certain chap- 
ters deal with religious instinct, notably chapter II ; Compayre, ‘‘ Later 
Infancy of the Child’’ (Appleton), chapter I on imitation and curi- 
osity ; Taylor, ‘‘The Study of the Child’’ (Appleton) ; Smith, ‘‘The 
Children of the Future’’ (Houghton). 

Books for children under kindergarten age: Lang, ‘‘The Nursery 
Book’’ (Warne) ; Bigham, ‘‘Stories of Mother Goose Village’’ (Me- 
Nally) ; Caldecott, ‘‘Picture Books’? (Warne), two volumes; Crane, 
‘Mother Hubbard’’ (Lane) ; Crane, ‘‘This Little Pig’’ (Lane) ; Crane, 
‘*The Boy’s Own People’’ (Rutledge) ; Paulson, ‘‘Through the Farm- 
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yard Gate’’ (Lathrop); Paulsen, ‘‘Father and Baby Plays’’ (Cen- 
tury) ; ‘‘Cockle Doodle Doo’’ (Sasfield) ; Bryce, ‘‘Robert Louis Stev- 
enson Reader’’ (Scribner’s); O’Shea, ‘‘Six Nursery Classics’’ 
(Heath); Lindsay, ‘‘Mother Stories’ (Bradley); Lindsay, ‘‘More 
Mother Stories’? (Bradley); Bailey & Lewis ‘‘For the Children’s 
Hour’’ (Bradley) ; Walker, ‘‘Lady Holly Hock’’ (Baker & Taylor). 

Books for mothers and teachers of kindergarten children: Malle- 
son, ‘‘Early Training of Children’’ (Heath) ; Winterburn, ‘‘ Nursery 
Ethies’’ (Baker-Taylor) ; Kerr, ‘‘The Care and Training of Children’”’ 
(Funk); St. John, ‘‘Child Nature and Child Nurture’’ (Pilgrim) ; 
Key, ‘‘The Education of the Child’’ (Putnam) ; Hodges, ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Children in Religion’’ (Seribner’s) ; Rishell, ‘‘The Child as 
God’s Child’’ (Eaton & Main); Bushnell, ‘‘Christian Nurture’’ 
(Seribner’s) ; Blow, ‘‘Letters to a Mother’’ (Appleton). 

Books for a kindergarten Sunday-school teacher: Ferris, ‘‘The 
Sunday Kindergarten’’ (U. of C. Press); Cragin, ‘‘Kindergarten 
Stories for Sunday School and Home’’ (Doran) ; Foster, ‘‘The Kin- 
dergarten of the Church’’ (Eaton & Main); Wray, ‘‘The Beginner’s 
Department’’ (S. 8. Times); Smith, ‘‘The Kindergarten in a Nut- 
shell’’ (Doubleday) ; Palmer, ‘‘ First Year of Sunday School Lessons’’ 
(Maemillan) ; Wiggins, ‘‘Kindergarten Principles and Practice’’ 
(Houghton) ; Darnell, ‘‘The Blackboard Class’’ (Wilde) ; Hill, ‘‘Song 
Stories for the Kindergarten’? (Summy); Jenks and Rust, ‘‘Song 
Echoes from Child Land’’ (Diston); Hailmann, ‘‘Songs, Games and 
Playthings for Kindergarten and Primary’’ (Charles). 

Books for children of kindergarten age: O’Shea, ‘‘Old World 
Wonder Stories’’ (Heath); Welch, ‘‘Mother Goose’’ (Heath) ; Per- 
rault, ‘‘Tales of Mother Goose’’ (Heath): Johnson, ‘‘What Did the 
Black Cat Do?’’ (Dana); Saxby, ‘‘The Life of the Wooden Doll’’ 
(Duffield) ; Paulsen, ‘‘ Child Stories and Rhymes’’ (Lathrop) ; Potter, 
‘““The Tale of Two Bad Mice;’’ Potter, ‘‘The Tale of Peter’s Rabbit’’ 
(Warne) ; Stevenson, ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses’’ (Flanagan or Rand- 
MeNally) ; Harris, ‘‘Eugene Field Reader’’ (Seribner’s) ; Hillyer, 
‘‘The Kindergarten at Home’’ (Baker-Taylor) ; Richards, ‘‘ Five Min- 
ute Stories’? (Dana); Banta and Benson, ‘‘The Brownie Primer’’ 
(Flanagan); Holton, ‘‘The Holton Primers’’ (McNally); Grover, 
‘*Art-Literature Primer’’ (Atkinson); Grover, ‘‘The Sunbonnet 
Babies’’ (McNally) ; Burgess, ‘‘Goops—How to be Them’’ (Stokes) ; 
Burgess, ‘‘Good Tales’’ (Stokes) ; Burgess, ‘‘ More Goops—How Not 
to be Them’’ (Stokes) ; Lear, ‘‘Nonsense Books’’ (Little, Brown) ; 
Norton, ‘‘The Heart of Oak Books,’’ book I, (Heath). 








PREPARATION BY UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS 


AN INVESTIGATION. 


A commission was appointed by the Department of Universities 
and Colleges of the R. E. A. at its last annual meeting, to make an 
inquiry into the question of the preparation by Universities and Col- 
leges of religious leaders and specialists. It is the wish of the De- 
partment to learn what is now being done in this line and what, in 
your opinion, can profitably be undertaken. 

1. What, if anything, is your institution now doing to equip re- 
ligious leaders’ and specialists—departments, courses, lectureships, 
ete. ? 

2. Higher institutions are now providing professional training 
for doctors, lawyers, and other professional men. Should they pro- 
vide a similar opportunity for religious workers? If not, what 
should they do? 

3. What class of institutions should undertake such work? 

4. Would it, for example, fall properly within the province of 
State Universities? Why? 

5. Should such training be left entirely to theological seminar- 
ies? Why? 

6. What would be necessary in the way of instructors and equip- 
ment over and above what you now have available to make it success- 
ful? 

7. What position should such work occupy in the institution? 

a. Similar to that of applied science, law, and medicine? 
b. A department of Liberal Arts with its head and assistants? 
c. If leading to a degree, what degree or degrees? 
d. As a special course supplementary to other departments? 
e. Lectureships? 
f. A branch of Pedagogy? Philosophy? 
8. What subjects should constitute such a course, if established? 
9. What can it utilize from other departments? 
10. Would the ultimate scope be to equip: 
a. Ministers? 
b. Missionaries? 
ec. Social settlement workers? 
d. Directors of charity work? 
e. Sunday-school specialists? 
f. Specialists for other college positions? 
11. In building up a department of this kind, which field or fields 
should first be developed? 
Kindly send replies to Edwin D. Starbuck, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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NOTES 


The Wisconsin Institute of Religious Education, Rev. J. A. Mel- 
rose, Corresponding Secretary, Rice Lake, Wis., conducted religious 
day schools, during 1911, at Eau Claire, Baldwin, Madison and Osseo 
with respective enrollments of 150, 70, 150 and 40. In addition to the 
school work, institute work was done in Baldwin, Osseo and Madison. 
The school at Madison was inspected carefully and frequently by edu- 
cational experts from the State University and its work met with 
much praise. 





The Laity League for social service in New York is sending to the 
men of the churches and synagogs information regarding subjects of a 
social and moral nature. The Secretary, Orrin G. Cocks (420 West 
119th Street, New York) has issued a number of bulletins declaring 
that ‘‘the advice of sane and skillful men has been sought, and their 
judgments regarding fact and method have been considered.’’ The 
League has resolved frankly to discuss the various phases of the ques- 
tion of sex and the closely allied one of the social evil. ‘‘in order to 
discover if there were phases which might be considered and acted 
upon by the men of the churches and synagogs.’’ 





The Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the World 
Conference on Faith and Order of the Church of Christ has circulated 
nearly 150,000 copies of the Report of Progress in the preparations 
for the Conference published last August by its Committee on Plan 
and Seope. These have gone all over the world. Thousands of cor- 
dial and sympathetic replies have already been received, showing a 
deep and widespread interest in this effort to approach the unity of the 
Christian Church. Copies of these publications may be had free by 
applying to the Secretary, Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine, 
U.S. A. 





Three classes in Bible study at the State University of Wisconsin 
organized by the Y. M. C. A. are led by professors from the College 
of Agriculture and have an enrollment of about 150 short course agri- 
cultural students. Members of the faculty are teaching about fifteen 
courses in all, chiefly among fraternity men and the foreign students ; 
although three of them are for regular students without regard to 
special groups. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


The movement for education in Eugenies and for the betterment 
of the health and moral conditions of childhood is steadily growing. 
The fruitage of the child welfare exhibits is seen in many cities in 
Chicago. We have the Infant Welfare Society and also the MeCor- 
mick Child Welfare Endowment. The National Congress of Mothers 
is carrying on a country-wide campaign for child welfare. The City 
of Philadelphia recently held a child welfare planning conference, 
arranged by the mayor of the city. The following topics were dis- 
cussed: What Philadelphia is doing for children; What Philadelphia 
should do to improve children’s opportunities, and what private agen- 
cies are doing. The meeting resulted in the appointment of a perma- 
nent child welfare commission and also in a cireular letter which the 
mayor of Philadelphia sent to the mayors of many other cities, urging 
the establishment of similar commissions. 





SECOND INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS 


The Second International Moral Education Congress is to be held 
at The Hague, August 22nd to 27th, 1912. The general topic is to be 
that of ‘‘character building’’ as announced in the preliminary pro- 
gram. Some seven sessions will be held discussing moral training in 
colleges, homes, schools, voluntary agencies and societies. The basis 
of discussion is stated thus: 

‘““The Congress will not advocate the views of any society or 
party, but will afford to all who are interested in moral education, 
whatever their religious or ethical conviction, nationality and point of 
view, an equal opportunity of expressing their opinions and comparing 
them with those of others.’’ 





IRELAND 


An official circular was issued in June to Inspectors of National 
Schools in Ireland, from which we quote the following: 

In judging the professional work of a teacher and the efficiency 
of a school the inspector should keep constantly before him, as the 
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most important factors in determining his opinion, the aims of all 
school education, viz., the formation of character, the training in good 
habits, and the development of the pupils’ intelligence. The function 
of a school should not be regarded as limited to the teaching of a 
certain number of set tasks or to the communication of a definite 
quantity of useful information. The acquisition of knowledge can be 
regarded as of value only so far as it leads to the development of 
character, good habits, and intelligence. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


In November, an Interdenominational Conference was held at 
Chicago at which effective plans were put in operation for united work 
in the interests of Social Service. A Secretarial Cabinet consists of 
the Executive Officers of the Denominational Commissions under the 
Chairmanship of the Seeretary of the Federal Council Commission. 

A complete and comprehensive plan was presented to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council and was approved and adopted 
by them. It provides for correlation of the wide work of Social Serv- 
ice of the Church with that of Schools of Philanthropy, the Theo- 
logical Seminaries, Colleges and Universities and with the multitude 
of agencies for Social Reform and Betterment and also the Social 
Work of Home and Foreign Missions. The Commission has become 
a publishing agency and is preparing to issue not only educational 
literature in the form of pamphlets but also an extensive series of 
hand-books for the instruction and guidance of the churches whose 
authors are to be men who combine knowledge of religious with social 
activities. 

The Literature Committee consists of Professor S. A. Batten, Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, Rev. Harry F. Ward, Jacob Riis, Professor 
Rauschenbusch and Secretary Macfarland. 





THE IOWA ASSOCIATION 


Following a conference on religious education, held at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, on November 20th and 21st, the Iowa 
Association for Religious Education was organized with the following 
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Officers: President, Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Drake University; Re- 
cording Secretary, President David M. Edwards, Oskaloosa, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Prof. Samuel Z. Batten, Des Moines, with the 
further members of the Executive Committee; President John H. T. 
Main, Grinnell, and Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Iowa City. Members 
of the R. E. A. resident in Iowa were voted to be de facto members 
of the Iowa Association and membership in the state organization was 
made conditional on membership in the R. E. A. 





PRESBYTERIAN WORK AT STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


Under the direction of the Board of the Presbyterian church of 
which Joseph C. Cochran is secretary and Richard C. Hughes, see- 
retary for University work, University pastors for State work are 
established at the following State universities: 

Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa State, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Washing- 
ton and State College, Pennsylvania. Eight of these have been 
established during the last two years. 

The Presbyterian Board of Education recently made by resolu- 
tion the following important statement regarding methods of work 
at State Universities : 

Resolved, That the Board, while recognizing the need of pursu- 
ing different policies based upon local conditions at each university 
centre, affirms its unalterable conviction that the personal work of 
the University pastor with the individual students is fundamental in 
this work, and that this pastoral care of students, leading up to con- 
tact with the local church, is absolutely necessary o the success of 
the movement and the spiritual welfare of the student body. 








THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization all educational 
and religious leaders and workers who desire fellowship, exchange of 
thought, information and experience, and co-operation in religious 
education. 


Its primary purpose is not so much to do things as to cause things 
to be done. It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, a bureau of 
information and promotion in moral and religious education. 


IT PUBLISHES: Special Volumes as follows: 


Tue IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION, 422 pages, $1.00. 
Tue Bise In Practica Lire, 640 pages, $1.00. 

Tue Aim or Rexicious Epucation, 525 pages, $1.00. 

Tue MATERIALS oF Reticious Epucation, 380 pages, $1.00. 
EpucaTION AND NATIONAL CHARACTER, 318 pages, $1.00. 

A Magazine, Rexicious Epucation, bi-monthly, about 100 pages. 
Pamphlets on special subjects. 

MEMBERS RECEIVE THE ABOVE, AS ISSUED, FREE OF CHARGE. 


IT MAINTAINS Executive Offices at Chicago. 

Permanent Exhibit of materials of religious education. 

Library of reference works, text books and material. 

A Bureau of Information, answering inquiries on practical prob- 
lems. 


IT HOLDS General Conventions. Eight great meetings have 
been held, with delegates from all parts of the world. 


Conferences in important cities, at Summer Assemblies and at 
educational institutions. Over 200 held in 1910. 


IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institutions or 
individuals in the solution of their problems or the improvement of 
their methods of religious education, by correspondence and confer- 
ence, enlisting the services of many leaders and specialists. 


IT SUPERINTENDS Local Guilds, conducting classes, lecture 
courses, investigations, conferences and exhibits. 


Departments, organized for investigation and promotion: The 
Council, Universities and Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Churches 
and Pastors, Sunday Schools and Teacher-Training, Secondary 
Schools, Elementary Public Schools, Christian Associations, Young 
People’s Societies, The Home, Libraries, The Press, Fraternal and 
Social Service, Summer Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 
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NINTH GENERAL CONVENTION 


THE NINTH GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM NO. 1. 
St. Louis, Missouri, March 12-14, 1912. 


General Theme ‘‘Training Religious Leaders.’’ 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The Ninth General Convention of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation will be held in St. Louis, Tuesday to Thursday, March 12-14, 
1912, with preliminary meetings on Sunday and Monday, March 10 
and 11. The general subject of all the meetings will be ‘‘ The Training 
of Religious Leaders.’’ The program as arranged to this date provides 
for about thirty different meetings with about one hundred addresses. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 

The night sessions of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday will 
be held in The Odéon, the largest suitable auditorium in the city and 
recognized as the place for the greater events of the musical and higher 
life of St. Louis. 

THE DAY SESSIONS. 

Nearly all the departmental meetings will be held in the churches 
and halls near to the Odéon, in the vicinity of the junction of Grand 
and Olive Streets. Office headquarters, the Exhibits and other Con- 
vention features will be here. The precise places of meeting, regis- 
tration, ete., will be announced in later programs. 

HOTELS. 

Hotel headquarters will be established at The Jefferson, Twelfth 
and Locust Streets. There is a direct street car line from this hotel 
Ye the place of meeting. The rates quoted by The Jefferson are as 

ollows: 

Rooms without bath, $1.50 to $2.00. 

Rooms with bath, $2.50 to $7.00. 

Double rooms, two in a room, without bath, $1.00 per person. 

Double rooms, two in a room, with bath, $1.50 per person, and up. 

Another excellent hotel, equally accessible, is The Marquette, 
Eighteenth and Washington, near the Union Station. The rates 
quoted here are as follows: 

Aecommodation fer 250 to 300 people at the following rates: 

Single rooms, without bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 

Single rooms, with bath, $2.00. 

When two people occupy a room with bath, the rate is $1.50 per 
person or $3.00 for the room. 

Other hotels. where the rates are approximately as above, are The 
Planters, Fourth and Pine, The Maryland, Ninth and Pine, and The 
Southern, Broadway and Walnut. The Committee does not announce 
any hotels in the immediate neighborhood of the places of meeting; 
those who desire to make reservations at hotels or at boarding houses 
close to the meetings should send their requests, with particulars of 
their desires, to the Secretary of the Local Convention Committees, 
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Rev. Herbert F. Evans, Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. Delegates 
and visitors desiring reservations at the hotels listed above will find 
it, in all likelihood, most satisfactory to make their reservations di- 
rectly to the hotel of their choice. If they prefer, Mr. Evans will make 
reservations for them. 


CONVENTION PRIVILEGES. 

It should be clearly understood that the privileges of the Conven- 
tion are free to all persons, whether members of the Association or not. 
There are only a very few private meetings and these are advertised 
as such. Members of the Association have the special privilege of 
reserved seats at the night meetings; other persons may cbtain the 
same privilege by registration and payment of an enrollment fee of 
one dollar at the Headquarters during the Convention. 


THE PROGRAM. 

The program of the Convention consists of about thirty meetings, 
mornings and afternoons and nights of March 12-14. It is divided 
into three parts: I. The General Sessions, meetings on the three 
nights and the annual meeting on Thursday morning. These four ses- 
sions are given first in the program. II. Departmental Meetings, tak- 
ing place on the mornings and afternoons. IIT. Meetings of Commit- 
tees and Commissions. The final program will include schedules of 
all meetings by places, by periods and by departments. 


NOTE: CHANGES OF PROGRAM. While the following pro- 
gram gives only the names of those who have definitely accepted places 
thereon or who can be depended on, it is subject to rearrangement and 
revision; also a large number of additional speakers and topics 
will appear in the final program. 


THE PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OF THE NINTH GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 
Theme: ‘‘The Training of Religious Leaders.’’ 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 
Tuesday, March 12th, 7:30 p. m. 
Meeting in The Odéon. 
Theme for the Session: The Need of Religious Leaders. 
7:30 A musical program under the direction of Professor Charles 
Galloway. 
8:00 Devotions. 
Addresses : 
President’s Annual Address—James Hampton Kirkland, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Chancellor of Vanderbilt University and President of the 
Religious Education Association. 
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Our Indebtedness to Religious Leaders—Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., 
S.T.D., Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee and Chancellor The Uni- 
versity of The South, Memphis, Tenn. 

Religious Leadership in the Present Age—William Douglas Macken- 
ete, LL.D., President Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Organizing Young Men for Religious Leadership—Loring Wilbur 
Messer, General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13th, 7:30 p. m. 
In The Odéon. 
Theme for the Session: The Field of Religious Leadership. 
7:30 Music under the direction of Professor Charles Galloway. 
8:00 Devotions. 
Addresses : 
The Church as a Field of Religious Leadership—Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., Professor Harvard University. 
The College as a Field of Religious Leadership—Albert Ross Hill, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President The University of Missouri. 
The World of Toil as a Field of Religious Leadership—Charles 8S. 
MacFarland, Ph.D., Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America and of its Commission on the Church and 
Social Service. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Thursday, March 14th, 7:30 p. m. 
In The Odéon. 
Theme for the Session: Meeting the Need of Religious Leadership. 
7:30 A musical program under the direction of Professor Charles 
Galloway. 
8:00 Devotions. 
Addresses : 
The Responsibility for Training Religious Leaders in the Present Age 
Federation for Religious Leadership—Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Religious Education, The Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Vision of Leadership, the Goal in National and International 
Life— 


OTHER GENERAL SESSIONS. 
I. THE PREPARATION MEETING. 
Tuesday, March 12, at 3:30 p. m. 


A Devotional Service such as the Association has always held for 
the opening of the Convention. One of the most important of all the 
meetings and always one of the best. 
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II. THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
Thursday, March 14, at 10:00 a. m. 


Chairman: James Hampton Kirkland, LL.D., D.C.L., Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University and President of The Association. 

The Annual Survey of Progress, with especial Reference to Theolog- 
ical Education—Williston Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Yale 

The Annual Report of The Religious Education Association—Henry 
F. Cope, A.M., D.D., General Secretary of the Association. 

The Election of Officers. 


PROGRAM-— SECTION IL. 
MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
All Open to the Public. 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 9:30 a. m. 
Topic: The Preparation of Religious Leaders and Specialists. 


The new Interpretation of Religion and its Place in Life— 

The Report of the Commission appointed in 1911 to investigate the 
preparation of Religious Leaders in Universities and Colleges. 

The Responsibility of denominational leaders for the preparation 
of leaders.—C. M. Bishop, D.D., President Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas. 

The Study of religion as part of a Liberal Arts Curriculum—Walter 
S. Athearn, Professor Religious Education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Organization of College Courses in Religious Education—Rev. T. 
Percival Huget, Chairman National Congregational Com'mittee on 
Religious Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Discussion : 
David M. Edwards, Ph.D., President Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Towa. 
Theophele J. Meek, M.A., Professor, James Milliken University, 
Decatur, I. 


Silas Evans Ph.D., President Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
The new Interpretation of Religion and its Place in Life— 
SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 2:30 p. m. 
Topic: Reports of Typical Experiments in the Preparation of Re- 
ligious Leaders and Specialists. 
(1) Theological Seminaries Affiliated with Endowed Institutions.— 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Yale University. 
(2) Theological Seminaries Affiliated with Denominational Universi- 
ties. 
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(3) Denominational Colleges without Theological Seminaries.— 
Frank Knight Sanders, D.D., President Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kan. : 

(4) University Y. M. C. A. as Training School for Leaders.—T. St. 

Clair Evans, Association Secretary, University of Pennsylwa- 
nia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(5) Graduate Department for Ministers—Thomas C. Howe, Ph.D., 

President, Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

(6) Affiliated Church Colleges —£Z. P. Robertson, Ph.D., University 
of North Dakota, Uniwersity, North Dakota. 

(7) The State University with Collegiate Department for Training 
Religious Workers.—Samuel C. Mitchell, D.D., President, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 

Discussion : 

J. D. Evans, Professor of Latin, Athens, O. 
George A. Coe, Ph.D., Professor Union Theological Seminary. 

(8) The New Interpretation of The Religious Leader. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Thursday, March 14, 2:30 p.m. 


Topic: The Improvement of the Moral and Religious Tone amongst 
the Faculties and Students. 


(1) The Improvement of the Personnel of Faculties—John H. T. 
Main, LL.D., President, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
(2) John G. Bowman, Ph.D., President State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Discussion : 
David F. Houston, LL.D., Chancellor Washington University, St. 
Louis. ; 
Boothe C. Davis, D.D., President Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Alfred T. Perry, D.D., President Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
(3) Honor and Honesty Among Students.— Marion L. Burton, 
Ph.D., D.D., President Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(4) The Honor System. 


BANQUET SESSION. 


It is expected that a dinner will be arranged for the department 
of Universities and Colleges st which this topic will be pre- 
sented: How May the Study of the Problems of Universities 
and Colleges Best be Promoted?—Charles L. Williams, M.A., 
Assistant to President, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Themes: ‘‘ Religious Leadership Through the Seminaries.’’ 


Meetings: Wednesday, March 13, 4 p. m.; Thursday, March 14, 
2:30 p. m. 


The following topics will be discussed at the First Session: 


‘*Practical Plans for the Laboratory Method in Theological Edu- 

cation. 

‘‘The Laboratory Method in the Department of Religious Educa- 

tion.’’ 

The Second Session will be held jointly with the meeting of the 
Department of ‘‘ Churches and Pastors,’’ and the topies to be discussed 
are: 

‘*What the Pastorate Demands of the Seminary.’’ 

‘*Regarding the Ministry as a Profession does the Seminary give 
Adequate Professional Training?’’ 

‘*Can Effective Religious Leadership for the Church be Secured 
Without a Change in Method?’’ 

‘Does the Church Require for Its Largest Efficiency a Group of 
Experts in Special Departments, thus Requiring either Spee- 
ialization or Larger Churches?’’ 

Speakers: Geo. Albert Coe, Ph.D., LL.D., Professior Union Theologt- 
cal Seminary, Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean Divinity 
School, The University of Chicago; Rev. Alfred W. 
Wishart, D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan ; Solon C. Bronson, D.D., Professor 
Garrett Biblical Institute ; Theodore J. Soares, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Chas. 8. Mills, 
D.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. H. Lichliter, D.D., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 


General Theme: ‘‘ Developing Religious Leadership Through the 
Churches.”’ 


FIRST SESSION. 
Tuesday, March 12, 2:30 p. m. 
Theme: ‘‘ Leadership in the Church.’’ 


‘*Training Religious Leaders for Church Work in Rural Communi- 
ties’’—Jonathan LeMoyne Snyder, Ph.D., LL. D., President Mich- 
igan State Agricultural College, Lansing, Michigan. 

‘‘Training Boys for Leadership in Religion—A Practical Experi- 
ment.’’—Mr. Jesse B. Davis. 

‘*What Can the Church Do in the Field of Work with Boys.’’—Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey, Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 

‘‘The Moral Leadership of the Church in Relation to the Commun- 


ity.”’ 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 9:30 a. m. 
‘‘The Leadership of the Church in Many Fields.’’ 
**In the World of Toil.’’ 
From the Workingman’s Viewpoint—John B. Lennon, Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 
From the Business Man’s Viewpoint— 
‘In World Affairs; Training Missionary Leaders’’—Harry Wade 
Hicks, General Secretary, The Missionary Education Movement.’’ 
‘*Leadership in Knowledge: The Minister and Scientific Advance’’— 
Paul Carus, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor ‘‘The Open Court,’’ Chicago. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 2:30 p. m. 
Theme: ‘‘The Nature and Scope of Church Leadership in the Field 
of Education.”’ 

From the Sunday-school Viewpoint—George Albert Coe, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Union Theological Seminary. 

The Church and the College Student—Richard C. Hughes, D.D., Col- 
lege Secretary, The Presbyterian Board of Education. 

The Minister as an Educational Leader—Rev. W. T. Patchelle, Pas- 
tor Congregational Church, San Jose, Calif. 

The Chureh and the Secular Schools—Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday, March 14, 2:30 p. m. 
Joint Session with the Department of Theological Seminaries. 
‘*What the Pastorate Demands of the Seminary’’—Alfred W. Wish- 
art, D.D., Pastor Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 
(See Program of the Department of Theological Seminaries.) 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND TEACHER TRAINING. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Tuesday, March 12, 2:30 p. m. 
Theme: ‘‘Leadership in the Sunday School.’’ 

‘*Moral Leadership Through Teachers and Officers’’—Miss Margaret 
Slattery, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Leadership Through the Organization’’—Professor Walter S. Ath- 
earn, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Reports on present conditions in schools, leading to an open confer- 
ence, presided over by Rev. William J. O’Brien, Ph.D., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Opening paper—Rev. Herbert F. Evans, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SECOND SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 9:30 a. m. 
Theme: ‘‘Leadership in Teacher Training.’’ 
Reports and recommendations of the Five Teacher-training commit- 

tees, appointed by the special Commission. 
Walter 8. Athearn, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, New York. 
Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. John T. McFarland, D.D., New York. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13, 2:30 p. m. 
Theme: ‘‘Tested Organized Movements for Men and Boys; their 
value and relation to the Sunday school.”’ 
1.—‘‘Pians for Leadership in Sunday school Advance’’—Rev. J. W. 
F. Davies, Director of Religious Education, Winnetka, TM. 
2.—Election of Officers of the Department. 
3.—Reporting History, scope and success of Organized Movements— 
Herbert W. Gates, M.A., Director of Religious Education, Brick 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
4.—Group Conferences: 
Boy Secouts—Fred A. Crosby, Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 
Boys’ Clubs—Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago. 
Girls’ Clubs— 
) Ten Minute reports on: 
‘*Co-ordination of these agencies with the church and Y. M. 


ae 
FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday, March 14, 2:30 p. m. 
Theme: ‘‘The Graded School.’’ 
1.—‘‘Development of the Graded Sunday-school Idea’’—Rev. B. F. 
Winchester, D.D., Educational Secretary Congregational Sunday- 
school Soctety. 
2.—A Survey of Graded Sunday Schools Today—Rev. W. H. Boo- 
cock, Ph.D., Director Religious Education, First Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo. 
3.—Next Steps Forward in the Graded Sunday School—Clyde W. 
Votaw, Ph.D., Professor The University of Chicago. 
Closing Business. 


t DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Wednesday, March 13th, 4:00 p. m. 
Theme: Moral Aspects of Vocational Training. 
Papers by 
The Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Edwin G. Cooley, Ph.D., Special Commissioner on Vocational 
Training for the Association of Commerce, Chicago. 
Discussion: The Responsibility of the Schools in Enabling Students 
to Discover Themselves Vocationally—H. B. Wilson, Superin- 

tendent of City Schools, Decatur, Ill. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thursday, March 14th, 4:00 p. m. 


Topic: The School Fulfilling Its Function Through Social Activities. 

—Willidm B. Owen, Ph.D., Principal, Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago, Il. 

John W. Withers, Ph.D., President, Teachers’ Training College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NOTE: Mr. Thomas A. Edison has arranged to give a demonstra- 
tion on Wednesday and Thursday of the use of moving pictures 
in moral training. This demonstration will be given in a separate 
hall to be announced in the final program. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE HOME. 


There will be two sessions of this department during the conven- 
tion. The first will be held on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 
13th, at 2:30 o’clock. The topics for discussion are: 
‘*Preparing Parents for Sex Instruciion in the Home.’’ 
‘*Practical Plans for Promoting Family and Religious Life.’’ 
N. C. Herschy, D.D., President Redfield College, Redfield, 8. 
Dak. 

‘‘The Use of the Bible in the Home.’’—Joseph 8. George, D.D., 
Ph.D., President Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

‘*‘The Home and the Boys’ Department of the Y. M. C. A.”’— 
David R. Porter, New York. 

**The Home Co-operating with the Sunday School’’—Rev. Frank- 

lyn Cole Sherman, Rector Church of the Epiphany, Chicago. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC. 


This department will hold two sessions on Wednesday, March 
13th, 9:30 a. m., and Thursday, March 14th, 2:00 p. m. Amongst the 
papers already fixed are the following: 

‘*The Churchly Training of Musical Leaders’’—Mr. Albert Cotts- 

worth, Musical News, Chicago. 

‘*Musieal and Liturgie Training for Ministers.’’ 

‘‘The Hymnal in the Life of Youth and the Moral Responsibility 

of the Church with regard thereto.’”’—Edward D. Eaton, 
LL.D., President Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR LAY 
WORKERS. 


An exhibit of training schools for religious and social workers 
will be given, and two sesions of this Department will be held on 
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March 12th, morning and afternoon. A highly valuable and interest- 


ing program is being prepared by the Rev. J. E. MeCulloch, Seere- 
tary, The American Interchurch College. Nashville, Tenn. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The program for this department is not complete but it is ex- 
pected that addresses will be delivered by Dr. Graham Taylor, of 
Chicago Commons, and Professor Samuel Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman of the Baptist Social Service Com- 
mission. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


This department is represented in several of the programs of 
other departments and will hold only one session of its own. The 
special endeavor has been to secure topics of value to association 
workers and representation of the work of the association in other 
departments. Announcement will be made in the final program of 
the meeting of this department. 


PROGRAM—SECTION III. 
COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES. 


I. THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


(The meetings of the Council are for members of the Council and 
invited guests. They are therefore private sessions. ) 


Monday, March 11th, 8:00 p. m. 
Tuesday, March 12th, 10:00 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 
Meeting in the Jefferson Hotel. 


The principal topics for discussion at The Council will be (1) 
‘‘The N. E. A. Proposals for Teaching Morals in the Pnblie Schools,’’ 
and, (2) ‘‘The Current Aim of Human Life.’’ The first will be pre- 
sented in reports and recommendations by committees; the purpose 
of the second will be to bring forth a clear perception, characteriza- 
tion and criticism of present ideas and ideals of life as they affect 
the standards and methods of religious education. The topic will be 
treated under the heads of ‘‘The Current Pursuit of Manhood in 
Business Relations, in Family Relations and in Social Relations.’’ 
Any persons especially interested in these topics are invited to cor- 
respond with Professor Clyde Weber Votaw, the University of Chi- 
cago. 

OrHER CoMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS which are expected to hold 
meetings, some of which are already arranged are: 

Directors of Religious Education in Churches. 

Church Workers in the State Universities. 

Conference on Negro Education. 

Meeting of the College Conference of the Missouri Congregational 
Sunday-school Association. 
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THE EXHIBIT. 


An Exhibit of Materials and Methods of Religious Education is 
in preparation. The plan is to show only the materials and methods 
which reflect progress and illustrate modern educational plans for 
religious agencies and institutions. 


ST. LOUIS COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 


CONVENTION. 

Committee— Chairman— 
Executive Geo. Platt Knox 
Citizens Chancellor D, F. Houston 
Finance Hanford Crawford 
Publicity Rev. Geo. W. King 
Membership Rev. B. A. Abbott 
Student Attendance Chester B. Curtis 
Sunday Services Dr. Chas. H. Mills 
Devotional Dr. J. W. Lee 
Music Charles Galloway 
Places of Meeting Dr. W. C. Bitting 
Office Headquarters Lewis M. Dougan 
Transportation Alexander Hilton 
Reception and Ushers Dr. W. J. McKittrick 
Music Charles Galloway 
Conventions Bureau Lyman T. Hay 


Treasurer: Mr. Hanford Crawford, Security Building, St. Louis. 

Local Secretary for Convention Arrangements: Dr. Herbert F. 
Evans, Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address all communications regarding Hotels, reservations and 
local arrangements to Dr. Evans and all communications regarding 
the program or matters concerning the Association to 

Henry F, Cops, General Secretary, 
The Religious Education Association, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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